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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12 th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m.; Vice-President John D. Long, 
in the absence of President Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian reported a Hst of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the acquisition of a number of 
medals, by purchase and by gift, from Messrs. Holker Abbott, 
H. B. Mansfield, Ernest W. Roberts, B. W. Rowell, Mrs. 
Bertrand E. Taylor, Dr. Storer, the A. D. Club, and the White- 
head and Hoag Company, also by a deposit by the Bostonian 
Society; and gifts, of fifty-six half-dollars, 1806-1875, from 
Hon. Horace Davis, a Corresponding Member; of a piece of 
glass dug up many years ago near Shubael Gorham's house in 
Barnstable, bearing in relief: ^^S. Gorham 1733," from Mr. 
Francis W. Sprague, of Brookhne; of a gun taken from a 
dead British soldier at Bunker Hill by a Captain Merrill, from 
Mrs. Selah Merrill; of seventy engravings of Americans, from 
Prof. Guernsey Jones, of Lincoln, Nebraska; of photographs 
of crayon portraits of Elijah Vose, of Milton and Boston, by 
Samuel W. Rowse, and of Rebecca Gorham Vose, his wife, by 
Denison Kimberly, from Mr. Francis H. Manning; of twenty- 
five photographs and engravings of former Resident Members 
of the Society, from our associate, Mr. C. P. Greenough; of 
one of the flags of the frigate Constitution used in her voyage 
around the world in the forties, from the children of the late 
WilHam Peter Cherrington (183 5-1 909), of Boston, in his mem- 
ory; and the purchase of sixty-five photographs from original 
paintings of Massachusetts persons. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Mr. Frederick J. Ranlett, of Boston, the records of 
the Colonization Society of Massachusetts, 1841-1903, when 
the Society ceased to have a corporate existence. The records 
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contain the minutes of meetings and the correspondence of the 
Secretary, and has much on the attempt to support a college 
in Monrovia, Liberia. 

From Mr. Stanley W. Smith, early deeds of Edgartown, 
1752-1754, containing signatures of well-known members of 
that community. Also a list of Winslow Mss. prepared by 
John Davis in 1792. 

From Dr. Loring W. Puffer, of Brockton, a letter of Fran- 
cis Baylies, January 24, 1814, and one of WilUam BayHes, 
February 26, 1849. 

Mr. Alexander Sedgwick deposits with the Society a letter 
of Alexander Hamilton to Theodore Sedgwick, dated New 
York, July 10, 1804 — the day before the duel with Burr. 
What gives it great interest is the opinion expressed on disunion 
projects, then beginning to be mooted in New England. He 
wrote: 

I will here express but one sentiment, which is, that Dismem- 
berment of our Empire will be a clear sacrifice of great positive ad- 
vantages, without any counterbalancing good; administering no 
relief to our real Disease; which is Democracy, the poison of which 
by a subdivision will only be the more concentred in each part; 
and consequently the more virulent. 

The letter bears an endorsement by Catherine M. Sedg- 
wick, stating that, '^ Mr. John Hamilton (the biographer of his 
father) told me (C. M. S.) that this was the last letter, excepting 
a short one to his mother [EHzabeth Hamilton] which his 
father wrote.'' 

Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary communicated two memoirs: one 
of Henry WilHamson Haynes, by Mr. C. P. Greenough, 
and one of Samuel Lothrop Thorndike, by Mr. Stanwood. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Mr. Wilham 
Endicott and spoke of him as the highest type of citizen, and 
mentioned in detail his connection with the Society and its 
meetings. Major Higginson, who was unable to be present, 
submitted the following characterization:^ 

1 This had appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript ^ November 11, 19 14. 
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Coming downtown to-day, a good man spoke to me of Mr. Endi- 
cott's funeral and career, and added: "If I were younger, I might 
profit by his example." I did not reply that Mr. Endicott never 
considered such points, but always helped other people whenever 
and wherever he could. 

In 1846 Mr. Charles F. Hovey, who was already a man of busi- 
ness, set up his shop of dry goods in Winter Street and estab- 
lished the principle of "one price." Before that the customers at 
various shops of all kinds in our town regularly "dickered" for 
their purchases. Mr. Endicott went to Mr. Hovey as a boy, proved 
his value and later became a partner. If I am not misinformed, 
his especial department was the management of the finances of 
the firm, although no doubt he considered all the other affairs. 
In that way he came to understand the value of a high credit, and 
when, in the panic of 1857, his firm paid its bills promptly with 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., in London, while many other 
people failed or delayed payments then due, he proved that he 
had learned his lesson. 

Mr. Hovey and his partners were from the first anti-slavery men, 
and their shop was shunned by some good people who thought 
otherwise; but they held to their faith. 

Later, when our Civil War came, Mr. Endicott was an excellent 
adviser in the financial matters of the country. He was very clear 
about the greenback question, insisted that our nation had agreed 
to pay gold for its United States paper and bonds, and that it must 
do so, and was sure that such a course was not merely honest and 
honorable but also wise, for our nation needed good credit. It was 
because he and such men as he won that fight that the nation was 
enabled to drop the rate of interest paid on United States bonds 
from 7.3 per cent to 2 per cent. 

Mr. Endicott was often called on to help in every emergency dur- 
ing the Civil War, and was an excellent adviser of Governor Andrew, 
who himself gave his time and life to the cause just as much as if he 
had been in the field. 

Mr. Endicott was one of the organizers of the New England Trust 
Company and a prominent director from the outstart. During the 
panic of 1873 he and another director, who is no longer living, gave 
much time and thought to the affairs of that company, which had 
just started and needed care. 

Of course Mr. Endicott helped to establish the Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Boston Art Museum, of which he was at one time 
the president. In short, wherever education in any form came up 
Mr. Endicott came at once to the front with his advice, his work 
and his money. Whether he was rich or poor, I do not think any 
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man ever considered, but only whether he would help — and the 
answer was always prompt. 

After the great fire of Boston in 1872 he was one of the men who 
moved quickly and strongly for the necessary relief all around and 
for the help of the firemen. 

The house of Messrs. C. F. Hovey and Co. had long been known 
ever3rwhere for its high tone, for its honesty in goods and in con- 
duct, and thereby had drawn to itself an excellent and large custom. 
Common sense ruled in that house, as was shown by its quality in 
every respect, and during the great fire it was a partner of that house 
who, by the simplest means, checked the fire from the Hovey build- 
ing and, therefore, checked the fire in that direction. The work of 
the partners all seemed of one piece, and Mr. Endicott was not the 
only man who had the spirit of the firm. 

As a wise and successful merchant, as a patriotic, able and high- 
minded citizen, as a helper in every cause large and small, Mr. 
Endicott was prompt and hearty, and he was sought as a friend by 
the best men of our community. Apparently he never considered 
himself or his own interests but only that which was good for others. 
But the one thing he did seek was the respect and affection of his 
fellows and his friends, and he certainly had it in full measure and 
running over. He is a great loss to the community in which he had 
lived, as he had been a great help during his lifetime. Such men 
make a country such as we all wish for — men who remember men 
and women as God made them. 

One of the pretty instances of his life was his constant affection 
for his old father, Mr. William Endicott, Sr., who used to await him 
in the Beverly station as the train passed by. William Endicott, Jr., 
would go out and greet William Endicott, Sr., then get into the 
train again and go home. 

He was always young, and when he died no doubt he was young 
still, and his memory will be green in the minds and hearts of all 
of us. 

Mr. Thayer read a paper by Mr. C. F. Adams on 

Again, "The Tissue of History/' 

With the exception of the Editor and myself, few, I appre- 
hend, of those now present will recall a certain paper sub- 
mitted by me at the meeting three years ago corresponding to 
the present — that held on Wednesday, the nth of October, 
191 1. The paper in question was entitled "The Tissue of 
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History^' — a phrase drawn from Sartor Resartus, Carlyle 
likening the immediate present — the passing Now with an 
eternity on its either hand — to a 'living Hnk in that Tissue 
of History which inweaves all Being: watch well, or it will be 
past thee, and seen no more/' 

I then made mention of the fact that, since my occupancy 
of this chair began, I have as October approached almost 
invariably foimd myself looking back over the time elapsed 
since the last meeting of the Society, and endeavoring to make 
up my mind whether, during those four intervening months 
— representing the Now — anything had anywhere occurred 
which might be termed of true historical importance; that 
IS, either in this country or abroad, some event which woiild 
probably stand forth unmistakably in the perspective of the 
past — a milestone, possibly a landmark. I then enumerated 
four occurrences between June and October, 191 1, which not 
impossibly might, it then seemed to me, deserve the careful 
consideration of thoughtful men, as occurrences of which his- 
tory would scarcely fail to make note.^ Three years have 
since elapsed, and already those occurrences seem somewhat 
insignificant as well as sufficiently remote. I will not enu- 
merate them; but if doubt exists as to their abiding historical 
importance, or that of any one of them, no doubt, I think it 
may safely be afl&rmed, can possibly exist as respects what has 
occurred since the Society last met — the course of events 
which, with its fast following sequences, now absorbs atten- 
tion. The course of events referred to is, moreover, closely 
associated with one of the four incidents to which detailed 
reference was made in my former paper; I refer to what, three 
years ago, was known as the ^'Morocco Incident.'' Otherwise 
well-nigh passed out of general memory, the Morocco inci- 
dent has a grim present significance; for it is as closely as it is 
obviously connected with developing events. To quote at 
length from one's own previous utterances is a practice more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Savoring of 
senility, it is suggestive of prosing. Nevertheless the "Morocco 
Incident" of 191 1 has, to my mind, such a close bearing on 
the event of August last that I venture now to repeat what I 
said in October, 191 1. Referring to what had then happened 

1 Proceedings, xlv. 15. 
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as something of which we had not yet heard the last, I ven- 
tured a belief that ^'a truce only had been established." The 
underlying situation had failed to develop itself, and the con- 
ditions then existing had, it seemed to me, '^much future signifi- 
cance." Finally, I thus smnmed up my conclusions: 

In the Morocco incident, the attitude of Germany was at the 
outset, to say the least, menacing. Under conditions formerly 
existing, the way in which this attitude was met by France could 
hardly have failed to lead to hostilities. It did fail, however, and 
the course pursued by Germany in, so to speak, modifying its 
demands, if not desisting from them, is to be accounted for. So 
far as is now apparent, this *' backdown, " for it was a backdown, was 
the result solely of financial pressure brought to bear from Paris 
and London, acting in combination. Had Prussia, or Germany, 
persisted in the line of policy clearly foreshadowed, such action 
would have been met by a financial and commercial crisis, the 
point of concentration of which would have been Berlin, of a nature 
closely resembling a general bankruptcy, with the accompanying 
industrial unrest. In other words, a financial panic and labor dis- 
turbance would have been precipitated, the possibility even of 
which caused the imperial government first to hesitate and then 
stop, accepting the situation practically forced upon it. Looked at 
from our point of view, the question next suggests itself. What does 
this signify so far as the future is concerned? Has the world, by 
a closer interlacing and combination of interests — financial, com- 
mercial, industrial and economical — entered upon a new phase of 
development, in which wars of the old description must cease? 
Here, manifestly, is a problem of first-class historical importance, 
presented since our June meeting. While to-day it would seem 
not improbable that, under former conditions, a struggle of the 
old-fashioned description was contemplated, a continental power of 
the very first class, when it came face to face with what hostilities 
now necessarily would and possibly might involve, found itself under 
heavy bonds not to break the peace. To express it in a different 
way, in the forty years which have elapsed since the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, commercial relations have so expanded, finan- 
cial conditions have so internationalized themselves, and economi- 
cal and industrial threads have become so interwoven in the tissue, 
that it is questionable whether, in spite of manifest naval and 
military preparations, a war of the character of those so frequently 
and even lightly entered upon in the nineteenth century, yet more 
in the eighteenth, is longer probable. Its possible and remote con- 
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sequences are too considerable. Local struggles and hostilities of 
a minor character must, of course, be anticipated in the future, as 
in the past; but is it not fairly open to question whether anything 
even remotely approaching the Napoleonic period is longer to be 
apprehended? It has thus become a question of the budget and of 
industrial order. 

In his poem Browning makes Paracelsus sneeringly remark 
to Festus 

Your prophecy on the whole 
Was fair enough as prophesyings go; 
At fault a little in detail, but quite 
Precise enough in the main; 

and of this, in the case of my utterance of three years ago, I 
submit the time now gives daily proof. Acting, there is 
reason to infer, on a mistaken understanding of the controlling 
facts of the situation, the governments of Germany and 
Austria-Himgary, assuming the initiative in the struggle 
which opened in the closing days of last July, ignored or set 
at defiance the conclusions above set forth. So, though 
neutral in the conflict which has ensued and is now going on, 
we are in our own daily lives and personal affairs receiving 
illustration almost imlimited of the degree to which in this 
world of steam, electricity and the applied sciences things 
have ''internationalized themselves, and commercial and in- 
dustrial threads have become interwoven." 

While my premises set forth three years ago still seem 
correct, and the conclusion drawn from them plausible, yet, 
during the last ten weeks the world has imdeniably found it- 
self precipitated into a war exceeding in magnitude and com- 
plexity of methods any the world ever before witnessed. At 
the same time, is there not reason to infer that this most 
portentous conflict was precipitated by those on whom the 
responsibility for it will rest as a direct outcome of the 
Morocco experience? The interval since 191 1 has been availed 
of as a time of preparation; the issue then so threatening has 
since been carefully considered, in the nature of an object 
lesson. It is now already apparent that the German govern- 
ment proceeded with the infinite attention to detail and pre- 
caution characteristic of it. Accepting the premises in full, 
recognizing the interwoven character of relations and the 
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vital importance of financial confidence, it proposed to domi- 
nate the situation, and secure results through action at once 
sudden and final. With untiring prevision it forestalled 
every foreseeable contingency, relying for its justification on 
early established supremacy. Its vanquished opponents were 
to make everything good financially and from a business 
point of view; and this as the result of a campaign limited to 
a few weeks at furthest. Thus Germany on full dehberation 
and by design challenged all the conditions and consequences 
set forth as the outcome of the "Morocco Incident." It will, 
for instance, be remembered that, some eighteen months ago, 
a special war tax was levied, of five per cent on all property, 
representing in fact a year's income of the Germanic com- 
munity. This, it was openly proclaimed, was to provide for 
armament, both defensive and offensive, of a permanent char- 
acter. The significance of the move is now apparent. 

Whether in making this challenge and incurring well-nigh 
incalculable risks in confidence on its great preparedness, 
financial as well as military, Germany was well advised, yet 
remains to be seen. That question is not now and here to 
be considered; for our standpoint is historic. So viewed, it 
is obviously as yet altogether premature to attempt to pass 
judgment upon motives and policy, much more to venture on 
forecasts. Events can here only be considered in perspective. 
So I have no intention of now indulging in criticism, much 
less in prophecy. Quite irrespective of any opinions that may 
be held either by me individually or by those composing this 
Society, ^Hhe Tissue of History'' will be woven into patterns 
not of our devising. 

Nevertheless, there is a standpoint from which I feel I may 
properly enough have something to say — something historic 
in tone; and, unless I greatly err, not wholly devoid of interest. 
Reverting to my own personal experience of half a century 
back, it throws light on passing events. In 1864, exactly fifty 
years ago, I, then being attached in a very subordinate capacity 
to the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, took part 
in Grant's advance upon Richmond — the advance through 
the Wilderness, as it was at the time designated. Now con- 
stantly recurring to it as I read of what is occurring in France, 
I have been deeply impressed by a resemblance I have thought 
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to exist between the two general situations. Almost day by- 
day experience has seemed to be repeating itself, though always 
on a tenfold scale — a continuous front of battle of one hun- 
dred and fifty or even three hundred miles instead of fifteen, 
with combatants counted by the milHon instead of by the hun- 
dred thousand. A money outgo at least ten times as great 
has also to be provided for. As to consequent industrial and 
commercial disturbance, the difference of scale simply con- 
founds computation. Grant's entire army, for example, never 
equalled in numbers at any one time the comparatively small 
but important contingent contributed by Great Britain to the 
allied array. On that head, it is true, we have no authentic 
information; but it is currently supposed that Field Marshal 
Sir John French entered on what he has designated as '^his 
job" with some 125,000 men of all branches of the service. 
A larger force than Grant could ever muster at any one time 
during the campaign of 1864, this has been but a minor factor 
in the army of French defence, currently supposed, including 
the Belgian contingent and the French reserves, to have 
aggregated upwards of a million and a half. It is also sup- 
posed that the German force actively involved in the western 
field of operations, including garrisons and the protection of 
lines of supply, amounted more nearly to two million effectives 
than to a million and a half. Such figures are bewildering. 
The losses, too, must have far exceeded anything pertaining 
to Grant's famous campaign, though that could not be said to 
have been free from reckless blood expenditure. Nevertheless, 
allowance being made for numbers and scale of operation, the 
two situations in other essential respects seem curiously aHke. 
Anyone acquainted, either by personal experience or as a 
reader, with what occurred in 1864 must realize that Grant 
then entered upon his campaign in much the spirit in which the 
Kaiser obviously entered upon the operations commenced 
two months ago. The force under Grant's command had been 
prepared for action all through the preceding winter. There 
was nothing either unexpected or theatrical in the opening of 
operations. Both his army and that of Lee simply left winter 
cantonments and entered on work in the field. Those com- 
posing Grant's army did so, however, with supreme confidence 
in themselves and in their leader, and with a firm belief gener- 
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ally prevailing that at last the Union side was on the threshold 
of a movement which was to prove at once short and decisive. 
The initial blow was to suffice. 

It is manifest and, I believe, imdenied that the German 
general staff had framed their program in a similar spirit. 
In the language of the ring, the first round was to be a '^knock- 
out''; and all the indications at the time, as well as the sub- 
sequent disclosures, lead to one conclusion: the overrunning 
and practical conquest of France was to be effected within a 
brief period, nimibered in weeks, thus releasing the German 
strength to be turned, in conjunction with that of Austria- 
Himgary, against Russia. 

In neither case did the course of events move in conformity 
with the program. In France as in Virginia, the army 
assuming the aggressive met with a resistance far more stub- 
born than had been anticipated. MiHtary results then devel- 
oped in both cases on lines almost precisely the same. That 
is, the force on the defensive proving itself not altogether 
imequal to that attacking, on both battlefields movements 
and results similar in character developed, always propor- 
tioned to the numbers engaged. In 1864, after the battle of 
the Wilderness, Grant had recourse to a system of frontal 
assaults. They resulted only in a useless loss of life, quickly 
followed by the practical demoralization of his army. This 
manifested itself at Cold Harbor. The futility of further 
frontal assaults became manifest to the men in the ranks, and 
the attacking army went to its work as to its doom. Without 
expectation of success, they did not succeed. Recourse was 
then of necessity had to a system of flanking operations, which, 
with conspicuous poverty of result, involved a fearful expen- 
diture of life and material. In other words, the struggle de- 
generated into a series of tactical movements, from which 
nothing decisive resulted. Finally, it became a question of 
exhaustion. One of the two parties to the strife had got to 
drop from sheer inability longer to stand up. Under an 
expenditure of life and material, incessant and unavoidable, 
which could hold out longest? 

Judging by the manifestly censored reports and returns 
reaching us, this is the precise situation now reached in Europe. 
At this writing the conflict has been in active progress some 
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seven weeks. During those seven weeks the expenditure of 
life and material has been something diflScult to imagine and 
impossible to estimate. But that struggle has apparently 
assumed a definite shape — the shape it assumed in Virginia 
in June, 1864. Now, as then, which side can longest stand the 
strain? In our case the blockade — maritime supremacy — 
at this stage became the ultimate controlling factor. The Con- 
federacy was shut up within itself. As the field of operations 
eventually shaped itself, Grant's army depended on its base of 
supplies secure at City Point for a successful outcome of the 
prolonged grapple; it breathed and its strength was replen- 
ished from the sea. One by one through the closing months 
of 1864 and the beginning of 1865, as our blockade was per- 
fected, the inlets to the Confederacy were closed. Wilmington, 
the last of them, was captured by the Fort Fisher assault 
January 16, 1865. Thenceforth, the Confederacy, shut up 
within itself, simply gasped. The supplies absolutely neces- 
sary to a continuance of the struggle — its breath of life — 
could only be drawn over unreliable railroads, traversing re- 
gions themselves without sufficient sustenance. I have here- 
tofore had occasion to deal with this aspect of the military 
problem as it presented itself in the winter of 1864-65, and 
in so doing I have used concerning it a figure of speech to which 
I am tempted again to have recourse. It has an obvious 
bearing on what is now taking place on the other side of the 
Atlantic. History seems to be repeating itself: 

The Confederate cause sank in failure. It did so, moreover, to 
the complete surprise of a bewildered world. How was this wholly 
unexpected actual outcome brought about? The simple answer is: 
The Confederacy collapsed from inanition ! Suffering such occasional 
reverses and defeats as are incidental to all warfare, it was never 
crushed in battle or on the field at large until its strength was sapped 
away by want of food. It died of exhaustion — starved and gasp- 
ing! ^ 

Take a living organism, whatever it may be, place it in a vessel 
hermetically sealed, and attach to that vessel an air-pump. Set 
that pump in action; you know what follows. It is needless to 
describe it. No matter how strong or fierce or self-confident it may 
be, the victim dies; growing weaker by degrees, it finally collapses. 
That was the exact condition and fate of the Confederacy. What 
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had been confidently pronounced impossible was done. Steam 
put in its work, and the Confederacy was sealed up within itself by 
the blockade. Operations in the field then acted as an air-pump, 
the exhausting character of which could not be exceeded. . . . 
The blockade was gradually perfected. The fateful process then 
went steadily on. Armies might be resisted in the field; the working 
of the air-pump could not be stopped. And day and night, season 
after season, the air-pump worked. So the atmosphere of the Con- 
federacy became more and more attenuated; respiration sensibly 
harder. Air-hole on air-hole was closed. . . . Lee realized it was 
only a question of time. The working of the air-pump was beyond 
his sphere either of influence or operations. Nothing could stop it.^ 

The situations are to-day undeniably analogous. The 
military deadlock is on in Europe. A question of endurance, 
consumption proceeds with a rapidity and to an extent both 
unprecedented and inconceivable. On this head I do not pro- 
pose to enter into details or make pretence of statistical in- 
formation. Under existing conditions I place small reliance 
in figures. Meanwhile, take simply two articles — both 
essential to military operations. Napoleon is said to have 
observed that an army was like a serpent — it moved on its 
belly. This in a way is true; but the feet of the units compos- 
ing the army, whether those feet be shod in leather or by iron, 
have none the less to be always borne in mind. Those better 
informed than myself in such matters tell me that when an 
army is engaged in active operations, especially in wet weather 
or in winter, a pair of shoes a month to each soldier is within 
the requirement. If such is approximately the case, allowing 
the numbers ordinarily accepted for the various armies now 
in the field, whether in Belgium or in France, in Germany or 
in Austria, what consumption of shoes must be anticipated 
and provided for? A calculation can readily be made; the re- 
sult would be expressed in millions. Whence, especially in a 
region limited to its own resources, is such an amount of foot- 
wear to come? The air-pump is here in pronoimced operation. 
Will history record a repetition of Confederate experience? 

Again, the matter of transportation. The rough rule-of- 
thumb estimate accepted in my time was that an army re- 
quired a horse, on an average, for every three combatants. 

* Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity, 156-160. 
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In this allowance provision was made for cavalry, artillery, 
and quartermaster and commissariat trains; also for ammu- 
nition and hospital services. If, then, as asserted, there are 
some twelve million active combatants now in the field in 
Europe, it would imply for its continued movement a steadily 
maintained body of four milHon horses. Are there as many 
horses available? I have made no special study of this ques- 
tion, nor do I know if any reliable statistics are accessible. 
Meanwhile, during my active army Hfe of fifty years ago, it 
was stated that in active operations the life of a horse averaged 
some six weeks. He, moreover, to sustain his strength, must 
be fed with the regularity of clock-work. In the case of men 
food admits of a certain amount of condensation. It can be 
given even in tabloid form. With the horse it is not so. He 
has to have his forage as regularly as the sun rises and sets, or 
he is unable to do his work; and upon his doing his work army 
movement depends. If, then, the average life of a horse in 
active field operations, especially field operations of the un- 
remitting and altogether pitiless character recently carried on 
in Europe, whether west or east, is to be estimated at, we will 
say, two months, it would imply a horse-flesh renewal of two 
million animals a month. We all know that during the South 
African war the horse-market of the United States was depleted. 
We also learn from the papers that the buyers of the belHgerent 
governments, or such of them as have free access to the sea, are 
now everywhere in America. The shipment to Europe of 
horses, whether from Canada or our own ports, is perceptibly 
increasing. These horses, however, are utterly unfitted for 
immediate active military work, and, when thrust into it pre- 
maturely, their lives and usefulness are limited. Without 
venturing on estimates, it at once becomes apparent that the 
supply of horses to meet the requirements of modern warfare 
is somewhat confounding. Yet here, too, the operation of the 
air-pump knows no exemptions. 

The indirect effects of such consumption, also, cannot be 
lost sight of. When every active man, as has recently been 
the case in European countries, is called from the industrial 
field into military service, the loss to the laboring element does 
not need to be dwelt upon. Nevertheless, in this case, the 
immature and the old, including women, may be made to a cer- 
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tain extent to supply the place of the more able bodied. The 
horse is, however, just as essential to gathering the harvest 
and doing much of the ordinary work of Ufe as he is to military 
movement; and if an undue proportion of horses is to be com- 
mandeered, so to speak, it is difficult to see how the harvest 
and other work at home, absolutely necessary to be done, can 
be otherwise than severely crippled. Especially would this 
prove the case in coimtries cut off from external sources of 
renewal. 

In the case of horses it will, of course, at this point at once 
be objected that the introduction of the motor has here again 
materially affected conditions. The horse is to a degree a 
thing of the past. This, however, I fancy, will not prove to 
be the case in warfare any more than it has been the case in 
peace. Unless experience is wholly at fault, the motor as a 
military appliance will prove to be merely new and additional, 
not a substitute. In the first place, the motor cannot take 
the place of the horse in cavalry. Next, the increase in weight 
as well as number of the impedimenta, including artillery and 
ammunition trains, has been such as to call for additional 
motive power, not less probably in amount than the new appli- 
ance can contribute. Finally, the motor is largely dependent 
for its usefulness on road conditions; and the front of battle 
must be somehow or other supplied, quite irrespective of pave- 
ment. It has a way of being extended over fields, morasses 
and hillsides. So it remains to be seen whether, under condi- 
tions of modem warfare, the old proportion of horses to com- 
batants has been materially affected. If it shall prove to have 
been affected at all, I should apprehend it not unlikely to be 
in the direction of an increase rather than diminution. The 
introduction of the motor has not tended, on the whole, to the 
extinction or even the cheapening of the horse. 

Moreover, new complications and considerations continually 
suggest themselves. Take, for instance, again, the motor. 
As the horse is dependent on his forage, the motor is dependent 
on power. That power consists largely of petrol. Whence is 
the supply of the material drawn from which petrol is manufac- 
tured? In the case of a community artificially confined within 
its own Hmits, where within those Hmits is the necessary supply 
to be found? And if it exists, is it in regions unoccupied by 
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the enemy? What is the case in this regard in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary? Whence can an adequate supply of the 
motor's power be forthcoming? This query I suggest merely. 
But here, also, the action of the air-pump has to be reckoned 
with. 

Thus, studied in the light of the experience of the Confed- 
eracy, the present European situation is at least indisputably 
interesting. Merely one of scale, the difference of scale is so 
enormous — so appalling even — that all inference becomes 
unsafe. The analogy of the air-pump is, however, again under- 
going illustration; though we are now apparently to study the 
several steps marking its process, so far as the contents of the 
receiver are concerned, under conditions rendering what took 
place fifty years ago hardly comparable. In place of a crude, 
agricultural, under-populated, self-feeding and sustaining 
commimity, two of the oldest and most populous nations of the 
world — both powers of the first class — are now enclosed; 
and the air-pump is in full action! A population of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million, instead of six million as in our 
case, comprising differentiated industrial communities, are sud- 
denly cut off from outer-world commercial intercourse. Directly 
and indirectly, they are exhausting themselves at the rate of 
some twenty million dollars a day. This in material; the loss of 
life is a secondary matter. Men can assuredly be got to fill 
depleted ranks; for there are probably within the two coun- 
tries, Germany and Austria-Hungary, not less than ten million 
military effectives. But to feed, move, equip and arm those 
men, keeping them effective while dependent exclusively on 
internal sources of supply, constitutes a problem in contem- 
plation of which experience is at fault. Meanwhile, what is 
to become of the sustaining communities? Enclosed within 
the receiver, they are not, as was the case of the Confederacy, 
composed of agriculturists only. 

So, irrespective of magnitude, will the 1865 analogy of the 
air-pump hold true in 191 5? If it does, each new levy from 
this time on will only render the German and Austria-Hungary 
situations the more unendurable. The difl&culty of respiration 
will be by so much enhanced. What, in that case, is to be the 
outcome? How soon is the inevitable final result — inanition 
— to be brought about? When, collapse? 
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In military operations more than in most other experiences, 
both human and animal, it is the imexpected which is wont 
to occur; and it was at the close of his second Silesian experi- 
ence that Frederick the Great, then only thirty-three years of 
age, pronounced himself on what he termed ^^luck in warfare. '^ 
So great a factor therein did he consider ^^luck," or pure 
chance, that he said that never again would he voluntarily 
expose himself and his throne to it. ^^I would not,'' he forci- 
bly declared, ** henceforth attack a cat except to defend my- 
self." The unexpected, however, may enter into the solu- 
tion of the problem in favor of one side or the other engaged, 
quite as much as luck. The dealing of the cards is by no means 
all; and not unseldom the outcome sets calculation at defiance. 
Thus we in America should long hesitate before venturing 
conclusions, recalUng the historical fact that in 1864 the 
European world was fully and firmly convinced that the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy was an accomplished fact. 
A restoration of our Union was pronounced the one simply 
impossible result of the struggle then in progress. Yet the 
independence of the Confederacy was not achieved; the old 
Union was restored. Remembering this, I for one certainly 
feel no disposition now to indulge in forecasts. On the sea or 
under the sea, as on the land and over the land, almost any- 
thing seems in these days possible. So I simply desire to call 
attention to the analogy existing at just this stage of opera- 
tions between what occurred in 1864 and what is now occur- 
ing. As I have already stated, at present the difference is 
one of size only. In other respects history to-day is so far 
simply repeating itself; what novel pattern the tissue now 
emerging from the loom of fate may to-morrow take on is yet 
to appear. Possibly, the receiver may be shattered. 

In our case, however, we know what happened. When the 
spring of 1865 came, the Confederacy collapsed. At the end 
of its resources, it fell from exhaustion. The demonstration 
had been brought to a successful close. Present indications 
seem to foreshadow a similar result as not now improbable. 
The question then remains, — How much longer can the exist- 
ing pressure be ^stained — the demand met? In face of severe 
industrial disturbance and complete commercial paralysis 
everything is involved — men, money, material. When in 
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process on such a scale, consumption cannot be figured. We 
are reduced to guessing. 

In an earlier part of this paper I spoke of the fact that in 
our daily lives and personal affairs we are now receiving 
illustration almost unlimited of the degree to which in this 
world of steam, electricity and appHed science things have 
internationalized themselves, and commercial and industrial 
threads have become interwoven. Our Society has not in this 
respect been exempt from the general fate. Already its activi- 
ties have been seriously interfered with. Not only, as the Edi- 
tor to-day informs us, have investigations instituted in England, 
in the hope of recovering some at least of the lost Winthrop 
papers, come to a standstill — the thoughts of all being other- 
wise occupied — but at home the present is no time for the 
issue of new publications. Their cost has been considerably 
enhanced, and it becomes necessary for us to modify our 
program to make it conform to conditions thus forced upon 
us. How long is this likely to continue? Often put, the 
question admits of a wide margin of response, invariably re- 
flecting the circumstances and temper of him venturing an 
opinion. I should, therefore, altogether refrain from even 
suggesting such a topic, were it not that our policy and activi- 
ties as a Society are to a degree affected. Under these cir- 
cumstances, feeling to a certain extent responsible for results, I 
have instructed our Editor and others in any way affected to 
assume that at least fifteen months will yet elapse before a 
settled order of affairs can be reasonably anticipated. If 
this forecast should prove measurably accurate, it remains 
still to consider what state of affairs will confront us in the 
year 191 6. The present conflict is roughly computed to entail 
a money outgo on all concerned of not less than fifty million 
dollars a day — this apart from the inevitable destruction 
wrought in war and the indirect consequences of commercial 
and industrial disturbance. If the estimate is even approxi- 
mately correct, fifteen months of conflict yet to ensue will, in 
addition to the time already elapsed, represent a public ex- 
penditure of approximately twenty-five thousand million dol- 
lars. Such figures are astronomical. Comprehension halts. 
What industrial, financial and commercial readjustment is 
involved in a disturbance so measured others bolder than I 
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can perhaps venture to estimate. All I can say on behalf of 
this Society is that, in the possible presence of such a future 
readjustment, it behooves us to proceed prudently and in the 
exercise of much caution. 

In any event, however, a spectacle of absorbing interest is 
immediately on view. Enclosed literally in an air-tight re- 
ceiver, two of the most complex and considerable organizations 
of our modern world are subjected before our eyes to the action 
of an air-pump, the movement of which never stops, while its 
energy defies estimate. 

At once a gladiatorial show and a scientific demonstration, 
what is in process affords a dramatic, if not an altogether 
fitting, close of the century just rounding out since Waterloo 
and the fall of Napoleon. We at least are fortunate in being 
spectators only of a tragedy, a repetition possibly on a large 
scale of that in which we were ourselves concerned at the 
milestone marking just half-way in the pi ogress of that cen- 
tury. What is about to occur will assuredly be memorable. 
The curtain is up; the show is on! 

Secure good places — 't will be worth your while. 

Col. Thomas L. Livermore followed: 

The resemblance between the campaign now in progress in 
France and Belgium, and the Virginia campaign of 1864, to 
which our attention has been drawn by General Adams' paper, 
which has just now been read, is most interesting. The re- 
semblance is exact between certain periods of the campaign, 
but the comparison of the Kaiser's aim at the outset of the 
present campaign with Grant's aim in May, 1864, seems less 
exact. It is said that the former's object was to capture Paris, 
but Richmond was not Grant's object. Neither does it seem 
to me that the Kaiser's confidence in completing the conquest 
of France in a term of weeks, founded in part on underrating 
his enemy, can justly be said to resemble Grant's expecta- 
tions. Grant probably did not estimate Lee's ability as great 
as it was afterwards proven to be. Immediately after Gettys- 
burg the latter's military reputation was somewhat clouded, 
and his attack, ten months later, on Grant's army as it moved 
through the Wilderness will, I think, be adjudged by history 
to have shown more courage than wisdom. 
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If General Humphreys, who planned the movement into 
the Wilderness, was right, neither Grant nor his army thought 
an initial blow would be sufficient. General Humphreys wrote: 
"But move as we might, long continued hard fighting, under 
great difficulties, was before us, and whatever might be the 
line of operations adopted, the successful execution of the 
task of the Army of the Potomac could only be accomplished 
by the vigorous and untiring efforts of all belonging to that 
army, and by suffering heavy losses in killed and wounded, 
and that the whole army well understood. . . . Lee's army 
being the objective, the first question was by which flank should 
the Army of the Potomac move." ^ 

This seems sufficiently to establish the fact that Grant's 
campaign was not for the possession of Richmond, which in 
itself could be of little value to the Union arms, and that his 
march towards that city was intended to bring Lee to battle 
out of his intrenchments. 

In the Virginia campaign there was no strategic error like 
that which exposed the flank of the German army on the 
Marne and resulted in the battle, followed by the retreat of 
seventy miles northwards to the river Aisne. For comparison 
of the two campaigns, the latter should be taken from the 
point when the armies, at the end of the retreat, faced each 
other on that river, September 12. They then resorted to the 
practice of our Civil War, begun in 1864, of methodically 
throwing up hasty intrenchments to cover each position 
gained on the field during, as well as while preparing for, battle. 
On the Aisne, the Germans had to protect the railways com- 
ing to their rear and serving as their Hne of supplies. From 
June 15, 1864, the Confederates had to defend the railways 
from the south to their rear which brought their supplies. Two 
of them, the ''South Side" and ''Weldon," converged at 
Petersburg, and by able strategy Grant, without discovery by 
Lee, placed in front of the Petersburg fortifications a force 
ample to take the place; but although eleven redans, and the 
adjacent trenches, with fifteen cannon, were taken, the capture 
of the city failed, through faulty leadership of subordinates. 
Upon the failure of this attack Grant resorted to extending his 
line by the left flank to gain the railways, or to bring Lee 
1 Humphreys, The Virginia Campaign of '64 and '^5, 9, 12. 
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out of his intrenchments for their defence. The movements 
for this purpose were as follows: June 21, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to seize the Weldon Railway, and August 13 another 
attempt, in which this was accomplished; one on September 
29-30, which extended his intrenchments to Peebles Farm; one 
on October 27, which failed in an attempt to surprise, and was 
reUnquished after a Union victory at Boyd ton Plank Road; 
and one in February, in which the intrenchments were extended 
to Hatchers Run. 

By these movements, Lee was forced to extend his line to a 
total length of more than thirty-seven miles, a part of which 
was covered by rivers, but the rest of which — about twenty- 
seven miles in length — was heavily intrenched. At this 
point the resemblance to the situation on the Aisne and north 
of it, disappears. While after Grant's last extension above 
referred to, there still remained beyond the Confederates' 
right ample room for further flank movements, if it is true, 
as is reported, that the German line has been extended to the 
North Sea, no further movement by land around their right 
flank by the Allies is possible. 

Grant also sent expeditions which destroyed sections of 
railways as follows: July 7, under Sheridan, against the Vir- 
ginia Central, north of Richmond; July 22, under Wilson, 
against the Weldon, Lynchburg and Danbury railroads; 
August 22, under Hancock and Gregg, and in December under 
Warren, against the Weldon Railroad south of the Union lines. 
A movement north of the James, on August 13, was made to 
draw back the troops which had gone to oppose Sheridan in 
the Shenandoah Valley; and another, on September 29, had 
the object of preventing the despatch of further reinforce- 
ments there. An expedition, July 5, under Hancock and 
Sheridan, against the railways north of the James, had for one 
object the prevention of sending reinforcements to Johnston's 
army in Georgia, and for another, the detachment of Confeder- 
ate troops from the Petersburg front to thus lessen the force 
which might oppose the proposed assault through the breach 
to be made by the mine under ElUot sahent in the Confederate 
works. This assault was made July 13 at a loss of 3,798, and 
only added to the proof given at Spottsylvania in May, that 
the old practice of carrying a breach in an enclosed fortifica- 
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tion by an assault in mass cannot accomplish much against an 
open line of works defended by a force strong enough to cover 
the front with fire, and resolute enough to deploy against the 
heads and flanks of the assaulting column within the works. 
Thereafter Grant made no such assault, if we except that of 
September 9, north of the James, which, made in expectation 
of finding the works weakly held, captured Fort Harrison and 
other works but failed to penetrate to Richmond as intended. 
Lee made such an assault disastrously at Fort Stedman in 
March, 1865. The Germans seem to be trying them on the 
Aisne. 

In Jime, Grant had 120,097 ^^^ ''present for duty "^ against 
Lee's 65,562. In August, the discharge of men as their terms 
expired, casualties, and the despatch in July and August of 
the Sixth corps and two cavalry divisions to Washington and the 
Shenandoah Valley, had reduced Grant's number to 69,206 
against Lee's 55,622.^ It is conjectured that one motive of 
Grant's activity in August and September was to conceal from 
Lee this reduction of the Union force to an extent which was 
hazardous to the beleaguering army. 

Lee was quick in detecting or anticipating nearly all the 
attempts against his flanks or railways, and they almost always 
resulted in his giving battle to oppose them. For miles the 
opposing intrenchments were under rifle range — for long dis- 
tances within a few yards — of each other. The result of this 
was the exchange of infantry and artillery fire every day, 
between works covering the lines for about eight miles; but 
it was very rarely, if ever, that such fire was relied on to ac- 
complish the capture of works, or was wasted in sufficient vol- 
ume and duration to answer to what the reports from the lines 
in Belgium and France are entitling "battles." 

Grant's losses in all the operations above noted, beside the 
13,798 in the attack on Petersburg June 15-18, and at the mine, 
were 15,515 killed and wounded, and 12,337 captured or miss- 
ing,^ a total of 27,852 which, as compared with the loss of 28,000 
in three days at Gettysburg does not seem extravagant. The 
published returns of the Confederate losses are incomplete. 

^ Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts y vi. 461, against 
June 30 erroneously gives the number present for duty May 31. 
2 76., 461; War Records, 81. 542-552. 
^ War Records y 80. 218 et seq.; 85. 135 et seq.; 95. 63 et seq. 
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There is ground for estimating their ratio to numbers at least 
as great as that of the Union losses. In strategic wisdom, the 
skillful use of intrenchments and resolute opposition with 
smaller numbers, Lee, in the period covered by these operations, 
gained rank among the first, and perhaps became the first, of 
generals in modern defensive war. 

In view of the obvious preponderance in Grant's numbers 
(in fact, 115,000 effectives against 54,000 Confederates) in 
March, 1865,^ Lee foresaw the danger of an early flank march 
by Grant; and with the object of dislocating the latter 's 
projects, he, on March 25, the next day after Grant had 
issued an order for the final movement, ordered the assault 
above referred to, by half his army, under Gordon, on Fort 
Stedman, which was only one hundred and fifty yards from the 
Confederate works on the Petersburg front. The battle was a 
counterpart of that at the mine, with the contestants' parts 
reversed. The Confederates entered the fort with a rush and 
then were driven out. In this, and the counter attacks on the 
Confederate fines in other parts of the line on the same day, the 
Confederates lost about 4,000 and the Union troops 2,200. 

On the Aisne and to the north of it, like Grant at Petersburg, 
the AlHes have repeatedly extended their fine to the left in 
their effort to pass around the right end of the German fine, 
and these attempts have always resulted in battle, at the end 
of which each side has rested in new intrenchments covering 
the extension. There also has been daily firing between in- 
trenchments. If the reports from the field of frequent assaults 
by infantry against intrenchments are true, the campaign in 
this respect differs from that at Petersburg described above, 
where during the later months of the campaign such assaults 
were avoided by Grant. 

The flank movement projected by Grant which, undelayed 
by the attack on Fort Stedman, was begun on March 29, car- 
ried his moving column so far beyond the right end of Lee's 
intrenchments that the latter was led to send 24,000 out to 
oppose them, leaving only 11,000 men to hold the Petersburg 
intrenchments over twelve miles long.^ After three battles be- 

1 Livermore, Numbers and Losses in the Civil War, 136, 137. 

2 Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, vi. 485, and map 
at end. 
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tween the forces on the flank on the three following days, 
Grant judged that so many Confederates had left the Peters- 
burg intrenchments that an assault on them would succeed. 
This assault, made by his order on April 2, penetrated the 
line, and cut the Confederate army in two, with result that Lee 
abandoned his whole line and marched in retreat for North 
Carolina, too late. The Union army, overtaking, engaged it, 
en route, in three battles and several minor engagements, and 
compelled its surrender on April 9 at Appomattox Court House 
at the end of a retreat of one hundred miles. 

In the campaign of twelve days, the Union army captured 
40,534, and killed or wounded about 6,266, who, with about 
3,800 who deserted and 3,400 who escaped, constituted the 
whole army with which Lee started in the campaign. The 
Confederates inflicted on the Union army a loss of 9,066 
killed and wounded, and 1,714 captured or missing,^ which 
fact, with the extraordinary endurance of the Confederate sol- 
diers on the long and rapid march in retreat, forbids the belief 
that they were the subjects of inanition — an excuse which, 
be it said, they did not make for their defeat. 

The evidence is that it was through the waste, rather than 
the enfeeblement, of the men of the Confederate army, that 
they were vanquished. The records show that they were re- 
duced to the point of surrender by the casualties which every 
army, however well fed and supplied, must suffer in a campaign 
abounding in battles, in which it marches far, and fights hard, 
against a resolute adversary — and the more so if it is largely 
outnimibered, as were the Confederates. In Numbers and 
Losses in the Civil War, pubUshed fourteen years ago, I invited 
criticism and amendment of its contents, which included an 
estimate of the United States War Department that there 
were 1,000,000 men in the Confederate army first and last, 
together with my computations, running from 1,227,890 to 
1,406,048,^ based on the census and the number and average 
strength of regiments noted to have been in the Confederate 
army. These computations involve assumptions which are not 
so well established as to admit the adoption of either of the 
results as the indisputable number of individuals in the Confed- 
erate army, but they show that the estimate of the War De- 

* Livermore, 136, 137. ^ /J., 40-63. 

13 
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partment was within possible bounds. The Index of the War 
Records, since pubKshed, strengthens the proof .^ It has been fre- 
quently alleged that my statement of the number in the Con- 
federate army is too large, and that in fact the number was 
only 700,000. I have not seen any criticism that the estimate 
in the book was too small. Some of these criticisms, and other 
facts and computations which further confirm the estimate of 
1,000,000, are noted in the papers printed by the Military 
Historical Society in its volume xiii. 317-341. 

The records supplemented by Confederate estimates show 
the following casualties in the Confederate army: 

Killed 94,000 2 

Deserted 100,000^ 

Surrendered at close of war .... 173,576* 

In Northern prisons in April, 1865 . 70,130^ 

Total. 437,706 

There were 249,457 deaths from disease, and 285,545 dis- 
charges for disability in the Union army.^ The total of these 
casualties is 34.318 per cent of 1,556,000, the number of men 
who, serving for three years, would be equivalent to the actual 
number for the actual terms of enlistment in the Union army.^ 
The same per cent of 1,082,000 which I have computed, on the 
same basis, as the number for three years service in the Con- 
federate army, is 372,000,^ which added to the above total 
gives 809,706. Besides the 70,130 above noted in Northern 
prisons, there remained over 200,000 on the Confederate rolls 
who were not included in the surrender.^ Many of them may 
have been men who were in no sense disabled by inanition. 
This undoubtedly was the case with more than 50,000 be- 
longing to the force west of the Mississippi — where there is no 
question of sufficient food. In addition, undoubtedly, there 

^ Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, xiii. 332. 
2 Fox, Regimental Losses, 22, 47, 554. 
^ lb., 139, 141; War Records, 129. 11 19. 
^ War Records, 121. 772. 
^ lb., looi. 

^ Regimental Losses, 527; Medical and Surgical History of War of the Re- 
bellion, XLH. 

^ Livermore, 50. 

8 lb., 61. 

* Livermore, 46; War Records, 129. 1182; 94. 632. 
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were more who died of wounds than were ever accounted for 
under this head. 

Upon the assumption that there were only 700,000 in the 
Confederate army enlisted for an average term of three years 
(the terms were four years for a good many), 34.318 per cent 
for deaths from disease and discharges for disability would be 
240,000, which added to the above total of 427,706 would give 
678,300 as the number accounted for out of the supposed 
700,000. 

There is further evidence against the theory that inanition 
subdued Lee's army, in the statement of Colonel Taylor, of 
his staff, ^ that but for the Confederate government's ''inflex- 
ible purpose to hold the City of Richmond" Lee's policy would 
have been to unite with Johnston, with the purpose of falling 
on Sherman in the hope of destroying him, and then, with the 
united armies, returning to confront Grant; also in the state- 
ments of the Confederate Commissaries of Subsistence in the 
winter of 1864-65.^ In December the Commissary General 
says that there is no deficiency in subsistence for the armies 
outside of Virginia, and he states the daily ration to the armies 
in that state (for 100 men, 100 lbs. flour or meal, 100 lbs. fresh 
meat or ;^;^}^ lbs. bacon, 10 lbs. rice, i gallon vinegar, 2 quarts 
salt, and for troops in the trenches 6 lbs. sugar and 3 lbs. coffee) 
which does not suggest starvation; January 23, Chief Com- 
missaries for Virginia say that plenty of meat can be had if 
the purchase money is supplied; February 9, the Commissary 
General complains that the neglect of measures to accumulate 
suppHes in Richmond has made the army in Virginia "live from 
hand to mouth," that for lack of money large available sup- 
plies of meat were not secured, and that the retention of many 
thousand prisoners of war in Richmond has caused the con- 
sumption of the reserve of flour, and he mentions among 
sources of supply "various contrivances to draw supplies from 
beyond our lines" and "secret arrangements with the enemy 
turning on their anxiety to get cotton;" and March 10, affirms 
his opinion that a surplus of supplies remains in Virginia, the 
Carolinas and East Tennessee, sufficient for the Confederate 
armies there, which, with adequate miUtary protection, could 

^ Four Years with General Lee, 146. 

2 War Records, 129. 930, 1031, 1032, 1137; 96. 1211-1216. 
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be obtained by a prompt supply of funds for their purchase, but 
for the Army of Northern Virginia would have to be brought 
by '^distant railroad transportation." 

Deficiencies which had existed or been feared, the Commis- 
sary General attributed to depreciating currency, destruction 
of the "fruits of the earth'' by the enemy, the failure of the 
Government regulations to induce blockade runners to import 
meat, against their preference for ''freight of great condensed 
value and Kttle specific gravity," and the failure of the War 
Department to stop all private travel and freight until sup- 
plies should be forwarded; and to insure adequate supplies he 
urged impressment of them and measures for repairing, and in- 
suring efficiency of, the railroads. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is much evidence that 
there were supplies enough in the Confederacy to sustain the 
armies given in Rhodes' History, Volume v. 

There is no question that the blockade maintained by the 
navies seriously obstructed foreign importations, but the fore- 
going proves that it was not wholly — and I am persuaded that 
it was not mainly — due to the blockade that there was a 
scarcity of army supplies in Virginia, or elsewhere. In fact, 
the blockade of Wilmington was never effective, and a lively 
foreign commerce was carried on between that port and foreign 
parts until the Army and Navy together closed it in January, 
1865.1 

It may be fairly argued that opening the Mississippi, and 
forcing the Confederate armies out of Tennessee, in 1863, by 
which about one-third of the miHtary strength of the Confed- 
erates, and vast supplies, as well as foreign importations by 
way of Mexico, were cut off from the rest of the Confederacy, 
did more than the blockade towards diminishing the military 
power and vitahty of its armies. 

It is also conceivable that the injury to the railways in the 
expeditions from the armies facing Petersburg and Richmond, 
above noted, and the destruction of the crops stored and stand- 
ing, wrought by the Army, might prove equal to all that the 
blockade did towards the success of the Union arms, if their 
effect on the efforts of the Confederate armies could be 
measured. 

* Papers of the Military Historical Society ^ rx. 355. 
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I cannot escape the conclusion that the cause of the final 
surrender of the 173,576 brave men, who remained in the 
field, under arms in opposition to the Union army of 600,000, 
in April, 1865,^ was the disparity of numbers, and that their 
ranks had been reduced, not by inanition from want of food, 
but by other, and ordinary, casualties, exposure, and hard- 
ships of war. 

Col. W. R. LiVERMORE then said: 

It was kind in General Adams to send me a proof of this 
paper and to invite me to take part in this discussion. I fully 
agree with him in thinking that this war marks one of the 
great epochs of history, and that the situation now bears cer- 
tain resemblances to that in the Campaign of the Wilderness. 
The opposing forces are now intrenched behind long lines con- 
fronting each other at close range as they were around Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. How far the situations are alike in 
other respects I cannot answer without violating the Presi- 
dent's wish that no officer on the active or retired list shall 
discuss the present war from either a political or a military 
standpoint. I can only say that our first duty is to keep out 
of it, and our second duty is to be prepared for such a war when 
our turn shall come around. I shall not, then, occupy much of 
the time available for the discussion of this paper. I have 
already, at the meetings of this society for the past seven years, 
and elsewhere for at least fifty, spoken of the present war and 
expressed my opinion about its probable results with especial 
reference to its effect upon the balance of power in Europe; 
and I shall confine what I have now to say to a discussion of 
the military situation in America in 1864. 

It is very true, as General Adams says, that when Grant 
was placed in command of all the Federal forces, those com- 
posing his army ''entered on their work . . . with supreme 
confidence in themselves and in their leader, and with a firm 
belief generally prevailing that at last the Union side was on 
the threshold of a movement which was to prove at once 
short and decisive.'' 

It is also true, as he says, that in military operations some- 
times it is the unexpected that happens. The belief was that 

* War Records^ 126. 137. 
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Grant and his ofEcers would use their troops to good advan- 
tage. This they failed to do. With an army of nearly twice 
the size of Lee's, he should have been able to outflank him, 
and either capture him or send him precipitately back to 
Richmond. If with Grant's superiority in cavalry, he had 
kept it on Lee's flank and rear, it would have been hard for 
Lee to escape. Instead of that, he resorted to the war of attri- 
tion, and settled down at Petersburg with the loss of fifty-six 
per cent of the best of his army, and tried to surround Lee at 
Richmond with the rest. There the two armies confronted 
each other for nearly a year, when the Confederacy collapsed, 
perhaps, from inanition. 

General Adams has contributed much to this phase of the 
history of the Civil War. He has called attention to the heroic 
part played by the Navy in maintaining a partial blockade 
over thousands of miles for so long a time, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the civilized world; to the effect of this blockade in 
exhausting the strength of the Confederacy; and to the wise 
and skillful conduct of our foreign relations in holding back 
the hands of our doubtful friends abroad. 

But because the Confederacy was exhausted by the air pump 
it does not follow that it could not have been suppressed if 
its armies had been defeated in the field as they should have 
been. 

If with the troops at Grant's disposal in the east he was 
unable to surround Lee and cut off his supplies, he should have 
reinforced them from other theatres of operations. 

If Lee's army at Richmond had been supplied by railroads 
from the south. Grant's could have been supplied by those 
from the north, as well as by sea from City Point. Lee would 
have been forced to yield as Pemberton did at Vicksburg; or, 
if he should escape. Grant's army, reinforced from the defences 
of Washington and Baltimore, could have swept down the 
coast and taken possession of the country without being forced 
to devastate it. In this way, at every step, it would have met 
scattered forces of the Confederacy to better and better ad- 
vantage, and ended the war more rapidly and with far less 
loss to the victors as well as to the vanquished. 

Warfare by exhaustion is admissible as an auxiliary; but 
when practicable, as it was with us, it would have been prefer- 
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able to dispose of the armed forces of the enemy rather than 
make war upon old men, women, and children. 

Mr. A. C. CooLroGE spoke briefly on war and the exhaus- 
tion of nations. 

Mr. Rhodes read letters he had received from two of the 
Honorary Members of this Society, one in England and one in 
Germany, expressing their views on the great war now in 
progress. Mr. Rhodes connected the two letters by giving 
some of his own experiences in France during the month of 
August. 

The Editor submitted the following paper by Mr. Lincoln N. 
Kinnicutt on 

The Plymouth Settlement and Tisquantum. 

That the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth was only acci- 
dental is almost an established historical fact, and the conclu- 
sions so far drawn, from the docimients obtainable pertaining 
to their early history, all tend to confirm this decision. I 
think, however, there is some indirect or circumstantial evi- 
dence which possibly leads to another conclusion. In order 
fully to understand the situation we must go back to 1606 and 
bear in mind the various events which finally led to the coloni- 
zation of New England, and also try to analyze those events 
which directly or indirectly may have influenced the Pilgrims 
in their final selection. I will therefore briefly review the pre- 
vious attempts to colonize, which led to the settlement at 
Plymouth. 

The charter originally granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1578, and on his death transferred to Sir Walter Ralegh by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1584, having lapsed to the crown, James I 
issued a charter April 10, 1606, to two companies, known as 
the London Company or first colony, and the Plymouth Com- 
pany or second colony, often designated as the south and north 
Virginia Companies. In August of that year Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges sent a ship under the command of Captain Henry Chal- 
lons to North Virginia for purposes of exploration, with the 
idea of immediate colonization. This expedition, owing to the 
disobedience of instructions, was a total failure, and the ship 
was finally captured by the Spanish. At about the same 
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time Chief Justice Popham, cooperating with Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, both being associates in the north Virginia Company, 
sent another ship under the command of Captain Martin 
Pring, with the same orders as given by Gorges to Challons. 
The two ships were to join each other on the coast of Maine. 
Captain Pring's voyage, to which I will refer later, was very 
successful and the result of his reports led to the earHest set- 
tled colony on the New England coast, in 1607, at Sagadahock, 
known as the Popham Colony and named Sabino. In the mean- 
time the south Virginia Company had sent in January, 1607, a 
ship with colonists under the command of Captain Newport, 
and before the Popham colony had started from England, had 
begun a settlement at Jamestown. It is only with the north 
Virginia Company that this narrative has to deal, and the 
above event is mentioned only to show the beginning of the 
rivalry which later led to important results. 

The Popham colony, although starting in some respects under 
much better conditions than the Plymouth settlement of 1620, 
— having erected a fort, church, storehouse, and a number of 
dwellings, three ships from England having arrived with sup- 
plies and probably with more settlers — was abandoned in 
August or September, 1608, on account of inadequate leader- 
ship, George Popham having died and Ralegh Gilbert, who 
succeeded him, having been obliged to return to England on 
account of the death of his brother. This was a severe blow to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the north Virginia Company. 
The council of the south Virginia Company, hearing of this 
failure, endeavored to persuade the north Virginia Company to 
join them in their efforts of colonization, emphasizing the 
greater advantages of the southern location, and for the time 
being attempts at northern settlements were abandoned, al- 
though Gorges and Sir Francis Popham still continued to send 
ships, for fishing and trade, to the north Virginia coast. 

In 1614 Captain John Smith, in the interests of certain Eng- 
lish merchants, undertook a voyage with two ships to Sagada- 
hock for whales, and to explore some mines. On this voyage 
he explored the coast of New England from Maine to Cape 
Cod. On his return Sir Ferdinando Gorges was so impressed 
by his glowing account of New England that he opened nego- 
tiations with him to attempt a colony there, although only 
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the year previous he had sent a vessel with Captain Hobson to 
the New England coast, which voyage had proved a failure. 
These negotiations led to Captain John Smith being given 
command of two ships in 161 5 to undertake a settlement. This 
proved also a failure, one ship returning to Plymouth, England, 
after being captured by the French, but leaving Captain Smith 
a prisoner. In 1616 Gorges sent another ship under command 
of Richard Vines and this enterprise was still another failure. 
In 161 7 Captain John Smith succeeded in persuading certain 
members of the north Virginia Company to give him command 
of three more ships for another attempt at colonization, but the 
vessels were windbound for three months and the enterprise 
abandoned. Sir Ferdinando Gorges then ceased to have any 
further relations with Captain John Smith. About this time 
twelve hundred persons went to Virginia, as settlers under the 
south Virginia charter, to the colony which had been started 
in 1607. 

Even after all these failures Sir Ferdinando Gorges was not 
discouraged, and his faith in the advisability of planting a 
colony on the shores of New England was not shaken. 

In September, 161 7, the first steps were taken by the Pilgrims 
to obtain a patent of land from the south Virginia Company, 
and John Carver went to England from Holland, probably 
twice, on this mission and negotiations were continued until 
June, 1619, when a patent was finally issued. This patent, how- 
ever, was never used and the conditions or the extent of its 
grants were never known. On February 2, 1619 (o. s.), another 
patent was given by the south Virginia Company, and the 
terms and conditions of this grant also are unknown and it was 
probably surrendered; for the records of July 16, 162 1, of the 
south Virginia Company state that as a '^patent had been taken 
from Sir Ferdinando Gorges of the north Virginia Company by 
the Pilgrims their patent might be called in." 

The relations between the London Company and the Plym- 
outh Company had gradually become rather strained and 
about this time (1617 to 1620) they had actually become an- 
tagonistic. The London Company had grown very strong and, 
in fact, had received two additional charters settling their 
bounds and excluding interference from others, and were try- 
ing to encroach on some of the privileges of the Plymouth 

14 
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Company, which so far had failed to establish any colony in 
the new world. In self-defence the Plymouth Company applied 
for a new charter granting to them the same exclusive privi- 
leges which had been granted to the other company, and this 
new charter was finally given to them in 162 1. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges must have known all about the nego- 
tiations which had been carried on for about three years between 
the south Virginia Company or London Company and the Pil- 
grims, for John Gorges, the eldest son of Sir Ferdinando, had 
married a daughter of the Countess of Lincoln who took a de- 
cided interest in American colonization; moreover the second 
patent from the south Virginia Company to the Pilgrims was 
taken out in the name of John Whincop, a member of the family 
of the Countess of Lincoln. 

It is certainly reasonable to suppose that Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, knowing the character and standing of the body of 
men who proposed to estabUsh a colony in the new world, 
would have wished if possible to have them settle in that por- 
tion which came under his charter. 

No documents or letters have been discovered, so far as I 
have any knowledge, showing any correspondence between 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the Pilgrims, but there are a few 
estabhshed facts which indicate that there may have been 
some private understanding between some of the leaders and 
Sir Ferdinando. 

Almost immediately after it was known that the landing had 
been made at Plymouth a patent was issued to them by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges without, so far as is known, any previous 
attempt to discuss conditions or privileges, and was immediately 
accepted by the settlers. 

The Pilgrims first sighted land at Cape Cod and "the which 
being made and certainly knowne to be it, they were not a little 
joyfuU. After some deHberation had amongst them selves and 
with the master of the ship, they tacked aboute and resolved to 
stande for the southward (the wind and weather being faire) 
to finde some place aboute Hudsons river for their habitation.'' ^ 
It would seem by the above quotation that from the very first 
there was some difference of opinion in regard to their place 
of settlement. After half a day they were driven by "shoulds 
^ Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation^ i. 151. 
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and roring breakers" and returned to Cape Cod. "And the 
next day [November 1 1] they gott into the Cape-harbour where 
they ridd in saftie/' The master of the ship then insisted that 
they should look out for a place, with their shallop, as he would 
not stir from thence till a safe harbour was discovered. 

There has been much controversy over the alleged bribing 
by the Dutch to prevent a settlement of the Pilgrims in that 
part of the country they then occupied, but Winslow in his 
Brief Narration speaks of "The large offer the Dutch offered 
to us ... to go under them to Hudson River." He also says, 
referring to the first plans of the Pilgrims, "for our eye was 
upon the most northern parts of Virginia." ^ 

That the master of the Mayflower brought the Pilgrims to 
that part of the country about which they were probably better 
informed than of any other portion of the whole coast, is cer- 
tainly a strange coincidence considering the whole situation. 

The compact made in Cape Cod Harbor before the landing 
of the Pilgrims begins as follows: "In the name of God, Amen 
. . . Having undertaken for the glorie of God and advance- 
mente of the Christian faith and honor of our King and countrie 
a voyage to plant the first colonic in the northern parts of 
Virginia." This seems to permit a possible understanding 
with the north Virginia Company, and that New England had 
been considered before the departure from England or Holland. 

If the Popham colony in 1607 under the charter of the north 
Virginia Company, of whom Sir Ferdinando Gorges was the 
leading spirit, had made a declaration of what they intended to 
do, the first part of that compact could have been almost the 
same. 

No doubt can exist that the Pilgrims were well acquainted 
with Captain John Smith's glowing description of New Eng- 
land and of that part of the coast where they first landed, and 
also that they had his map to consult. Also without doubt they 
knew of Champlain's, Pring's and Gosnold's descriptions, and 
probably had seen the letter of Captain Thomas Dermer to 
Samuel Purchas. After discussing the advisability of remain- 
ing at Pamet or Cold Harbor they decided "for anything we 
knew there might be hard by us a far better seat" and "con- 
cluded to make some discovery within the bay but in no case so 

^ Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrims^ 383-385. See also Bradford, i. 158. 
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far as Angoun," that is, Ipswich (Mourts' Relation). ^'Robert 
Coppin our pilot made relation of a great navigable river and 
good harbor in the other headlands of the bay ... in which 
he had been once not much above eight leagues distance . . . 
called it Thievish Harbor. And beyond that place they were 
enjoined not to go." 

Probably Governor Bradford had seen the letter of Captain 
Thomas Dermer ^Ho his worshipful friend Mr. Samuel Pur- 
chas/' dated December 27, 1619, from Virginia, describing 
the coast of New England and particularly the country in the 
vicinity of Plymouth; and taking into consideration what Gov- 
ernor Bradford himself says in regard to another letter, from 
Thomas Dermer written in June, 1620, on his second visit to 
Pl3rmouth, it is also not at all improbable that this letter was 
seen by him before the Pilgrims left England. It is not known 
to whom this letter was written, but it or a copy was then, or 
later, in Governor Bradford's possession, and in all probabihty 
it was written to Sir Ferdinando Gorges in whose employ Cap- 
tain Dermer then was. The Mayflower did not leave England 
until the first part of September, 1620. Governor Bradford 
wrote in his journal in regard to this letter of June, 1620, as 
follows : 

This Mr. Dermer was hear the same year that these people came, 
as appears by a relation written by him, and given me by a freind, 
bearing date June •3o- Anno: 1620. And they came in November 
following, so ther was but -4- months differance. In which relation 
to his honored freind, he hath these pasages of this very place. 

" I will first begine (saith he) with that place from whence S quanta y 
or Tisquantentj was taken away; which in Cap: Smiths mape is 
called Plimoth; and I would that Plimoth had the like comodities. 
I would that the first plantation might hear be seated, if ther come 
to the number of -50- persons, or upward. Otherwise at Charlton, 
because ther the savages are lese to be feared. The Pocanawkits, 
which live to the west of Plimoth^ bear an invetrate malice to the 
English, and are of more streingth then all the savages from thence 
to Penobscote. Their desire of revenge was occasioned by an Eng- 
lish man, who having many of them on bord, made a great slaughter 
with their murderers and smale shot, when as (they say) they offered 
no injurie on their parts. Whether they were English or no, it may 
be douted; yet they beleeve they were, for the Frenche have so 
possest them; for which cause S quanta cannot deney but they would 
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have kild me when I was at Namasket, had he not entreated hard 
for me. The soyle of the borders of this great bay, may be com- 
pared to most of the plantations which I have seene in Virginia. 
The land is of diverce sorts; for Patuxite is a hardy but strong soyle, 
Nawset and Saughtughtett are for the most part a blakish and deep 
mould, much like that wher groweth the best tobaco in Virginia. 
In the botume of the great bay is store of codd and basse, or mulett, 
etc. But above all he comends Pacanawkite for the richest soyle, 
and much open ground fitt for English graine, etc. Massachusets 
is about -Q- leagues from Plimoth, and situate in the mids betweene 
both, is full of ilands and peninsules very fertill for the most part.^' ^ 

This letter of Captain Thomas Dermer brings Squanto on to 
the scene, and while he could personally have had no influence 
on the final decision of the Pilgrims to settle at Pl3anouth, the 
almost indispensable aid which he afterward rendered to them 
may have been in some measure foreseen, anticipated and 
counted upon, if a settlement should be made in the vicinity 
of Cape Cod. 

The series of events from i6i8toi62iin which SirFerdinando 
Gorges, Captain Thomas Dermer and Tisquantum took part, 
and the schemes which they may have contemplated, offer a 
field for a little study, and the whole history of the life of 
Squanto before meeting the Pilgrims is, I think, of suflicient 
interest to repeat in this paper. 

There has been much difference of opinion in regard to the 
first knowledge we have of Tisquantum, but Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges certainly states that one of the five savages brought to 
England by Captain Waymouth in 1605 was named Tasquan- 
timi and that he had him with him in London for three years. 
Admitting that Sir Ferdinando Gorges was "singularly care- 
less in the references he makes to his Indians," ^ cannot Gov- 
ernor Bradford's statement that "Tisquantum was carried 
away with diverce others by one HunV^ ^ and Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges' statements, be more fully reconciled than has hitherto 
been done? 

Dr. Dexter's supposition ^ that in some way he got back to 

* Bradford, i. 207. 

2 Adams, Three Episodes of Massachusetts History^ i. 24 w. 
' Bradford, i. 203. 

* Mourt, 90 «. 
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the neighborhood of Cape Cod, seems to be authorized by the 
statement of Captain John Smith. " The maine assistance next 
God I had to this small number, was my acquaintance amongst 
the Saluages, especially with Dohoday, one of their greatest 
Lords, who had lined long in England (and another called Tan- 
turn^ I [had] carried with mee from England, and set on shore 
at Cape Cod):'^ 

If we interpret the word '^had'' as meaning '^ would have" 
this quotation has httle weight; but the word "had'' was in- 
serted by Edward Arber himself. 

I think that Tisquantum could have been in the vicinity of 
Pemaquid in 1605 and taken from there by Waymouth. He 
certainly had some previous knowledge of the place before 
Captain Dermer left him at "Sawahquatooke" in 1619 among 
"friends," after bringing him back from his "native country" 
— Plymouth. It must have been his own wish, for Dermer 
then sailed south with the intention of again visiting Cape Cod. 
Captain John Smith says in 1614: "The Massachusets they 
report some times haue warres with the Bashabes of Pennob- 
scot and are not alwaies friends with them of Chawum and 
their alliance; but now they are all friends, and haue each 
trade with other so farre as they haue society on each others 
frontiers; for they [the Bashabes] make no such voyages as 
from Pennobscot to Cape Cod, seldome to Massach{it\set,^^ ^ 
In this quotation Captain John Smith speaks only of voyages. 
He probably knew nothing of the Indian trails. And Mourt 
states that Monhegan Island, which is near Pemaquid, was 
"a dayes sail with a great wind, and five dayes by land." It is 
well known that the Penobscots got much corn from the tribes 
to the south on account of the northern Indians, the enemies 
of the Penobscots, and the Massachusetts who made almost 
annual expeditions into the territory of the Penobscots at har- 
vest time to rob them of their crops. Also it is well know^i that 
the supply of flint of which the Massachusetts made many 
of their arrow heads and war points came from the north. 

Only in one instance does Captain John Smith seem in any 
way to identify Tantum, whom he "set on shore at Cape Cod," 
with Tisquantum or Squanto. In speaking of Captain Dermer 

1 Works of Captain John Smith (Arber), 732. 

2 lb., 720. 
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and of his first visit to Plymouth with Squanto in 16 19, and 
referring to the great plague which almost annihilated the 
tribe to which Squanto belonged, he writes as follows: 

They say the plague vpon them thus sore fell 
It was because they pleased not Tantum well} 

In this verse written by Captain John Smith he mentions the 
name of Tantum, but in this case it probably referred to Tan- 
tum (or Tan to), the Indian God, whom the Indians considered 
their good God. Some curious circumstances are connected 
with this rh3mae which possibly identify Tisquantum with Tan- 
tum.^ In the paragraph preceding it Smith had just spoken 
of Captain Dermer being at Plymouth (1620) and of the 
ravages of the plague, saying, ^^ where I had scene one hundred 
or two hundred Saluages there is scarce ten to be found, and 
yet not any one of them [Dermer's crew] touched with any 
sicknesse." (Tisquantum was with Dermer at that time.) 
Also the beHef of the Indians that Squanto had some control 
over the plague is shown in Bradford's and Winslow's writ- 
ings, and Governor Bradford wrote referring to Squanto^ that 
he (Squanto) ^'sought his owne ends, and plaid his owne game, 
by putting the Indians in fear, and drawing gifts from them to 
enrich him selfe; making them beleeve he could stir up warr 
against whom he would, and make peace for whom he would. 
Yea, he made them beleeve they kept the plague buried in 
the ground, and could send it amongs whom they would, 
which did much terrific the Indeans, and made them depend 
more on him, and seeke more to him then to Massasoyte.'^ 
Winslow in his Good News also tells the same story with some 
variations. 

It is a curious fact that the names of the two Indians who 
gave so much aid to the Pilgrims, often detrimental to the In- 
dians, were Squantum, their god of evil, and Hobbanoco, their 
devil, and probably these names signified to them this mean- 
ing. The Indians possessed imagination to a very high degree, 
as is shown by their personal names, and in their words of inani- 

^ Wotks of Captain John Smith (Arber), 749. 

* Captain Smith, having a certain sense of humor, may have meanJi to ex- 
press a double meaning intentionally. Arber, by his cross-references, seems to 
identify Tantum with the Indian. 

* Bradford, i. 254. 
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mate objects, especially the flowers, trees, stars, etc., but they 
were always practically descriptive in their place names. 

Squantam, contracted form of Musquantum — he is angry. 

Tantum, contracted form of Keihtannittoom — my great 
god. 

Tanto, contracted form of Kehtanito — he is the greatest 
god (Trumbull). 

Tisquantum, contracted form of Atsquantam 1 

'tsquantam j 

A probable translation would be. He possesses (or owns) the 
God of evil (He has the devil in him). 

If we believe literally the written statements of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges and Captain John Smith our knowledge of Tis- 
quantum begins in 1605. In that year he was kidnapped by 
Captain George Waymouth, in the vicinity of Pemaquid. 
Waymouth was employed by Lord Thomas Arundell, who 
conceived the idea of preparing a way for Roman Catholic 
emigration to the new world, and was sent on a voyage of 
exploration. He took five or more savages to England and 
landed at the port of Plymouth, where they were seized upon 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges and were '^in his custody for three 
years or more," ^ and, according to Gorges, Tisquantum was 
one of them. The next we hear of him he was set on shore at 
Cape Cod by Captain John Smith, June, 1614,.^ If so, he prob- 
ably accompanied from England John Smith, who had been 
put in charge of two ships sent out by merchants of London for 
trading purposes. Smith, when departing for England from 
Cape Cod, left one ship under the command of Captain Thomas 
Hunt to complete her cargo. On Hunt's departure he kid- 
napped from twenty to twenty-seven Indians (the number has 
been variously stated by different writers), and Tisquantum was 
certainly one of them. It has been suggested that Tisquantum, 
being without suspicion of danger, going there with Hunt's 
superior officer, doubtless frequented Hunt's ship and inno- 
cently led his companions into the trap set for them. He is 
supposed to have been sold with the others for a slave in Spain, 
but in some way got to London, where he lived two years with 
a Mr. John Slany who was Treasurer of the Newfoimdland 

1 Baxter, Sir Ferdinando Gorges^ i. 104 n, 
* Works, 732. 
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Company,^ and dwelt in Cornhill (Mourt) or Cheapside. Mr. 
John Slany sent Tisquantum to Newfoundland, probably to 
join Captain John Mason, or the Indian himself found his 
way to an EngHsh ship at Malaga and was taken to Newfound- 
land by chance. Sir Ferdinando Gorges does not mention 
the fact that the Indian was in England between 1614 and 
1619. He was landed at Cuper's or Cupert's Cove, now Mos- 
quito Cove, where Captains John Mason and Thomas Dermer 
had settled themselves. Tisquantum is said to have been the 
only member of his own tribe who survived the great Indian 
plague which visited the Massachusetts Indians immediately 
after he was kidnapped by Hunt. 

Captain Thomas Dermer, after the unfortunate voyage of 
Captain John Smith in 161 5, with whom he was, went to 
Newfoundland to join Captain Thomas Mason and there met 
Tisquantum. Dermer must have known or have heard about 
him from Smith, or Gorges, and Tisquantum, who was one of 
the Pawtuxet tribe of Indians of Plymouth, told him much 
about his old home in the vicinity of Cape Cod. Captain 
Dermer informed Gorges of this meeting, probably in 1618, and 
^^his opinion of the good use that might be made of his employ- 
ment, with the readiness of Captain Mason to further any of 
our attempts that may either with boats or other provision be 
necessary." ^ Dermer, on the advice of Captain Mason, re- 
turned to England in 16 18 to consult Gorges, and took Tisquan- 
tum with him, with the result of being again sent (by Gorges) 
to America with Tisquantum, to join Captain Rowcroft. Row- 
croft had been sent, a short time before, to Newfoundland, by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges. On account of some miscarriage of 
plans to which I will refer later, Dermer left '^Monahiggan 
with Squanto on the 19th. of May 1 619 in an open pinnace of 
five ton ... for his saluages native country" (Tisquantum's 
country). The letter to Samuel Purchas, describing this voy- 
age, has been given in full many times and therefore I will 
not again copy it, only referring to the fact that Plymouth (or 
Pawtuxet) and the country in that immediate locaHty was 
explored as far as Nemasket. 

Dermer returned to ^^Monnahiggan" June 20. Shortly after 

1 Dean, Captain John Masofty 135. 

2 2 Collections, ix. 8. 

15 
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this date Dermer sailed again, this time for Virginia, arriving 
at Jamestown about November 4, 1619. He left Tisquantum 
at Sawahquatooke (now Saco) "to stay with some of our 
Saluage friends." This was in the summer or early autiman of 
16 19. Tisquantimi next appears upon the scene about the 20th 
of March, 1621, "four or five days after the appearance of 
Samasett." 

The subsequent events in the Hfe of Squanto with the Pil- 
grims I will not repeat as they are so well known. I will only 
refer to three important facts. Either Samoset or Squanto 
must have understood EngHsh well in order to comprehend the 
terms of the peace made between Massasoit and the Pilgrims. 
Probably it was Squanto, for Caunbitant, an Indian chief, 
said of him, "if he was dead the EngHsh had lost their tongue." 
Bradford says of Squanto, "Squanto continued with them [the 
Pilgrims] and was their interpreter and was a spetiall instru- 
ment sent of God for their good beyond their expectation." 

Squanto almost miraculously escaped death in 162 1, for Mas- 
sasoit, whom he tried to supersede in the confidence of the 
Pilgrims, demanded of Governor Bradford, that he should 
fulfil the terms of their first peace treaty and deKver Tisquan- 
tum to him. Governor Bradford, after much deHberation and 
delay, had finally decided that it was the sole alternative, and 
only the appearance of a boat in Plymouth Harbor at the 
critical moment after decision had been made, prevented the 
surrender of Squanto to the messengers that Massasoit had 
sent for him. 

Squanto died at Manamoick, now Chatham, in December, 
1622. His true adventures, unlike those of Captain John Smith 
and Benvenuto CeUini, told not by himself but by others, 
would possibly have found their normal place in the pages of 
the Arabian nights. 

Taking into consideration that for fourteen years, ever since 
1606, Sir Ferdinando Gorges had attempted unsuccessfully to 
settle a colony under the north Virginia charter, would he not 
have used all the means in his power to estabUsh this Pl3miouth 
colony? The project had been considered in England and Hol- 
land for three years. He knew the standing and the character 
of the men who composed it, and who proposed to make this 
settlement. He knew that their chief aim was not wealth but 
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to secure a permanent home. And would he not most naturally 
have attempted to influence their leaders? He had found a 
most reliable and valuable aid, then in America, Captain 
Thomas Dermer, whose enthusiasm was almost equal to his 
own. For two years they had been planning just such an enter- 
prise. He had already been much influenced by Captain John 
Smith's glowing accounts of Massachusetts, for Smith had 
described it as the paradise of the new world. And now Dermer 
supplemented Smith's story. Pring and Gosnold had told 
their tales of the country in the vicinity of Cape Cod, and 
had brought back most substantial results. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges had in his possession much valuable information to give 
to the Pilgrims, and he without doubt took measures to have 
them receive all the information possible. Champlain's and 
Smith's maps had both been pubKshed, and both described 
Plymouth Harbor minutely. 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that Captain Thomas Dermer 
was on the Massachusetts coast and at Plymouth, only four 
months before the Pilgrims' landing, for some definite object? 
It certainly would have been a wise move of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges to have one of his captains ready to meet them, or 
try to intercept them, on their approach to this country. He 
certainly would have been able to give them aU the advan- 
tages of his knowledge and experience. Dermer had explored 
the coast from Plymouth Harbor to Virginia the year before 
and had also re-explored it this same year, and coming back to 
Massachusetts had written the letter before mentioned which 
we know had been given to Governor Bradford, at soma 
time, stating in part, speaking of Plymouth, "I would that the 
first plantation might hear be seated, if ther come to the mmi- 
ber of fifty persons or upward; otherwise at Charlton" (near 
the mouth of the Charles River). And Captain John Smith 
had described Plymouth as follows: ^'then you come to Acco- 
mack (Plymouth) an excellent good harbor, good land; and 
no want of anything but industrious people;" and also said, 
speaking of the coast of Massachusetts, '^and Massachusetts the 
Paradise of all these parts . . . and of all the foure parts of 
the world I would rather live here than any wher that I have 
yet scene not inhabited could I haue but means to transfer a 
colony." 
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If we beKeve that the Pilgrims had definitely decided before 
they left England to settle somewhere on the New Jersey coast 
or near the mouth of the Hudson River, and that the Captain of 
the Mayflower had been bribed, we must consider how much 
more valuable the results of the supposed bribery would have 
been to Sir Ferdinando Gorges than to the Dutch. There has 
never been a shadow of suspicion resting on Sir Ferdinando 
for this attempt at bribery, but we must remember that his 
early training was at the court of Queen EHzabeth. And the 
investigation of Captain Jones' career, the Master of the 
Mayflower y leads to the suspicion that he was not above brib- 
ery. Even the pilot or gunner, "one Mr. Coppin," apparently 
was ready to do his part and did give the Pilgrims the direct 
position of Plymouth Harbor or Thievish Harbor, and guided 
them to it. We must also bear in mind that Captain Thomas 
Dermer in the spring or early simimer of 1620 started on a 
voyage from Cape Charles, sailed up the Delaware and the 
Hudson rivers, and then to Cape Cod. The relation of this 
voyage was read at a meeting of the Virginia Company in 162 1, 
and noted in the records of the company, but the relation itself 
has never been found. We know, however, that Captain Der- 
mer was at Plymouth, Massachusetts, June 30, 1620, by his 
letter to an unknown *^ honorable friend" of Governor Brad- 
ford. This was the second visit of Dermer to Plymouth. From 
there he went to Monhegan, but shortly returned and was cer- 
tainly in the vicinity of Cape Cod at the expected time of the 
arrival of the Mayflower on the coast. The Mayflower, how- 
ever, was detained in England almost two months and a half 
beyond her intended departure. 

If there was any understanding with Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
the scheme was almost frustrated by an encounter with 
the Indians on the Isle of Capawack, where Dermer was so 
severely wounded that he was obliged to go immediately to 
Virginia. There he shortly after died from his wounds. There 
is another important circimistance which seems to me to add a 
Hnk to this chain of circumstantial evidence. The meeting of 
the Pilgrims with Tisquantum and Samoset may have been 
purely accidental, but in my opinion there are too many 
"providential" meetings and crucial moments in Squanto's 
life. If the premeditated interference of man is permitted to 
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be a part of a possible "preordained" event, then the meeting 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Dermer's Indian with the Pil- 
grims can certainly be considered from a different point of 
view than has been generally taken. 

We know of Sir Ferdinando Gorges' strong belief in the effi- 
cacy of the aid of the kidnapped Indians in his colonization 
schemes for almost every attempt from 1606 to 1620, when he 
had sent ships for attempted colonization, he had taken pre- 
cautions to also send one or two Indians. He had no authority 
in the fitting out of the Mayflower, but if there was any plan 
to have the colony settled in any part of the new country, 
under his charter, he would certainly have believed that the 
aid of his Indians would be a great factor in its success. Der- 
mer without doubt knew where to find Tisquantum as he had 
left him only the year before at Sagadahock, and from Ply- 
mouth we know he went to the Maine coast. He may have 
gone there for that purpose, bringing back both Samoset and 
Squanto with him. After Dermer's departure for Virginia, 
after his encounter with the Indians at Capawack, if my theory 
is correct, Squanto and Samoset would have been somewhere 
in the vicinity of Cape Cod. They would have known of the 
almost daily expected arrival on the coast of some vessels from 
England, and must also have known what was expected of 
them. Even after their loss of leadership in Captain Dermer 
they naturally would have remained to use their knowledge 
for their own benefit. From the results of some study of the 
Indian character, and knowing their ability and custom of 
rapidly transmitting news, I beheve the Indians of the whole 
territory, in the vicinity of Cape Cod, knew almost from the 
first day of the arrival of the Mayflower on the coast, and 
kept themselves well informed in regard to every movement 
of the Pilgrims.^ 

Indian-hke, they watched and waited, and may have been 
much influenced by Squanto and Samoset. Finally in March, 
more than two months after the landing of the Pilgrims, their 
course of action had been determined and the meeting with 
Massasoit was planned and the treaty with the white man 
made. 

The circumstantial evidence I have endeavored to produce 

^ See Drake, Old Indian Chronicle (ed. 1867), 19. 
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may not be conclusive, but I think it supplies some proof that 
the Pilgrims had at least a half-formed intention of settling in 
the vicinity of Cape Cod before they left England; that Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, probably unknown to them, used indi- 
rectly every possible measure to accompUsh this purpose; and 
that Captain Thomas Dermer and the Indian Tisquantum 
were to have been important factors in his scheme. 

I think Sir Ferdinando Gorges is entitled to the name some- 
times given to him — "The Father of New England Coloni- 
zation;'' and although he could not claim Pl>Tnouth as his own 
child, I believe he was the family physician in attendance at 
its birth. 

Mr. MuRDOCK supplies from his collection three letters 
written from Boston in 1775, as follows: 

Sir Henry Clinton to Earl of Moira. 

Boston, June 25th, [1775.] 

My dear Lord, — I shall not trouble your Lordship with the 
particulars of the action of the 17th those your Lordship will have 
much more circimistantially from Lord Rawdon, whose behaviour 
during the whole action cannot be too much commended; the hopes 
of being of a little service where I thought I saw an opportunity 
brought me to the assistance of my friend Gen. Howe en volontaire; 
the affair however was in great measure decided on my getting 
there, and I had little more to do, than offer my assistance and 
advice wherever that could be of use; I heard from every body my 
friend Lord Rawdon commended for his coolness, and hearty in- 
trepidity, during the action; I saw myself one instance of it. The 
Enemy occupied some houses from which they annoy'd us a good 
deal, his Lordship hearing I intended to advice Genl. Howe to occupy 
a post exposed but too much to their fire, insisted on being detatched 
for that purpose; assembled his Grenadiers and seemed in that sort 
of impatience to go which did him great honour, his request how- 
ever your Lordship may easily conceive could not be Comply ^d 
with; but that spirited offer, after as sharp an action as had been 
fought a great while, and in which he had received a shot through his 
Hat, made a great impression on me, forgive me my dear Lord if I 
open my Heart on this occasion I owe it to truth, and to the respect 
I have for his Lordship, what American politicks are now I know 
not, we are too respectable an Army to be insulted, but whether 
we can undertake any thing solid in the present state of America 
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must be the subject of future Consideration, give me leave my 
dear Lord to assure your Lordship that I am with great respect 
Your sincere and obt. Servt., 

H. Clinton. 

John Burgoyne to Lord North. 

Boston, October 10, 1775. 

My Lord, — I received by the Cerberus the honour of your 
Lordship's letter of July 31st, and am impressed with the fullest 
sense of gratitude to the King for the leave granted me to return 
to England, and of acknowledgement to your Lordship for the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me. 

It shall be my study not to forfeit the opinion his Majesty enter- 
tains of my zeal for his service; and it is upon conviction that I can 
be more actively and more usefully employed for that end in Eng- 
land than in America during the winter months, and upon that 
motive only, that I propose to avail myself of his grace some time in 
November. 

I will be a faithful interpreter to Parliament in such matters as may 
receive assistance from the testimony of an eye witness, a zealous 
advocate for the cause of Britain, and a steady supporter of those 
measures which your Lordship so strenuously, and in my opinion 
so judiciously adopts, in this decision of her fate. 

My secondary views of being serviceable to the King's affairs 
in London depend upon my being thought worthy to be employed in 
a confidential agency between the King's servants and the Com- 
mander in chief. From his instructions to add reasonings to plans; 
for all that an able head like his conceives upon a great subject can 
not be contained in a dispatch: and on the other hand to superin- 
tend and expedite the several articles of supply intended for the 
spring in troops, equipage, stores, etc.^ 

My respect for Genl. Howe as an ofiicer, and my confidence in 
him as a friend, induced me to consult his judgement upon the meas- 
ure of my return, which I had the happiness to find consonant with 
my own. The same trust in his military talents and in his personal 
regard, creates in my mind a preference to a service hitherto I con- 
fess not the most eligible; and I pledge myself to return with alacrity 
in the Spring to the duties I owe him in both the capacities I have 
mentioned. 

The presence of Genl. Gage in London and the dispatches of Genl. 
Howe, by which your Lordship will learn the exact state of affairs 
here, make it unnecessary that I should enlarge upon the many 
other reasons that justify my voyage; and I shall close the subject 
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with an assurance, which I trust your Lordship will do me the honour 
to communicate to the King, that had any winter operations for the 
troops in which I could have borne a part been judged adviseable by 
my superiors, I should have forgot every private exigency in my 
zeal to promote the publick service. Your Lordship will find from 
Genl. Gage that I pressed for an expedition to Rhode Island as an 
object of great importance in many aspects but particularly neces- 
sary to facilitate the greater undertaking upon New York in the 
Spring. Upon scrutinising the strength of the Army it has been 
found that sufficient numbers could not prudently be spared before 
the arrival of fresh troops, and the season of tht^ year will be then 
too far advanced. It is therefore upon the decision of the military 
counsels here to rest upon our arms 'till spring and the general sen- 
timent of my colleagues that my absence may not: only be dispensed 
with but become useful that I quit for a short time my professional 
line of duty for one more immediately imdei: your Lordship's 
direction. 

Your Lordship will forgive me if in earnestness; to be thoroughly 
imderstood I have fallen into circimilocution. Genl. Gage's de- 
parture being more sudden than I had expected does not permit 
me to arrange my thoughts or write my letter over again. As I 
hope to kiss your Lordship's hands before the end of the Xmas 
recess I shall not now enter into any of the great points of consid- 
eration, which your Lordship has with so much openness entrusted 
to me, further than to express a wish that some foreigners were 
thought of to encrease the numbers of this arm>\ Prompted by a 
zeal to see the war brought to a speedy conclusion, I venture to 
throw out this idea. It may be subject to objections and has prob- 
ably been discussed in his Majesty's councils, but I am apprehensive 
notwithstanding the particular energy that will b(^ found in an army 
under Genl. Howe's command, that all his spirit and abilities will 
not be able to effect the great purposes of next Campaign with a less 
force than sixteen or eighteen thousand men. 

I have frequently read over the paragraph of your Lordship's 
letter relative to secrecy in counsels, and I confess with some doubt 
lest it should have been intended as a hint to myself. I observe that 
the English newspapers have inserted several articles of intelligence 
with my name tacked to them. I therefore take this occasion to 
assure your Lordship that my correspondents are few, my confiden- 
tial ones very few, and that I never touch a publick point, that is 
not of common notoriety, without the utmost caution even where 
I think the cause of Government may be assisted by communica- 
tion. That military counsels here have transpired upon many 
occasions it is too true, but I trust that misfortune will be no more 
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complained of. The fault has not been in Genl. Gage, nor in the 
Generals whom he has occasionally consulted, but in those who 
have been imavoidably employed to prepare for the execution. 

In this, and in many other essential points things will wear a 
new face before Spring, and I congratulate your Lordship on the 
general zeal that reigns through army and navy to carry on the 
King's measures. Among those most deeply impressed with that 
principle, and most anxious to have it directed by your counsels, I 
request your Lordship to rank Your most obliged and most obedi- 
ent Humble Servant, 

J. BURGOYNE. 
Rt. Hon'ble Ld. North. 

George Washington to Anthony White. 

Camp at Cambridge 28th Oct. 1775. 

Sir, — I could not let Mr. White depart this Camp without pay- 
ing you the tribute of a Letter. When I wrote to you last, I thought 
it not at all unlikely, that he might have been one of my Family 
before this, as I was not sanguine in my expectation of the Gentle- 
man's (to whom I had written before I had spoke to yr. son on this 
Subject) coming this way. By the last Post I received a Letter from 
him (that is Mr. Harrison) informing me of his having received my 
Invitation, tho' long after date, and that he should immediately 
set out for this Camp; whereupon I advis'd Mr. White as I learnt 
by a Letter from a Member of Congress that two Battalions were 
to be raised in the Jerseys to repair tJiere without loss of time being 
firmly perswaded that his merit would entitle him to an honour- 
able appointment in one or the other of those Corps. 

For the occurrences of this Camp I must refer you to Mr. White, 
who can relate matters more circumstantially than my time, or the 
limits of a Letter, will enable me to do. with great esteem I remain, 
Sir, Yr. most obed't H'ble Serv't, 

G° Washington. 

[Endorsed] To Anthony White Esq'r, Bnmswick. Favoured by 
Mr. W. White. 

Mr. Guild finds in the collection made by his father the 
following letter from Edmund Burke, written ten months after 
the declaration of war by France against Great Britain, and 
thus expressing his early views on the policy of the Powers in 
alliance against France. There is no indication of the person 
to whom the letter was written. 

16 
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Edmund Burke to . 

My dear Lord: 

I received, what I expected, a Letter which does infinite honour 
to your humanity and your Spirit. I did not write as supposing 
you had not interfered, but from a wish that you should in- 
terfere with that authority which belongs to your person and 
your house. Lord Grenville told me, that your Lordship had 
applied to Government; and he added, that he thought as we did; 
but I told him, that I did not apply to him, as to Lord Grenville, 
but as to one of the Ministry; amongst whom, the opinion of one 
of their Colleagues ought to be something of more weight than the 
wishes of an individual like myself. I am sure nothing has done 
the Nation more honour than the reception of the Exiles of Reli- 
gion, honour, and Virtue. This House of W'inchester was the 
Manor seat of the national Reputation.^ To take it away would be 
infinitely worse than never to have given it. In my poor opinion 
this Charity is as politick as it is noble. We have at last put the 
War on its right footing, if not in practice, at least in open and 
avowed profession. It is a war to civilize France, in order to pre- 
vent the rest of Europe from being barbarised. The French Clergy 
are the great instrument, by which this end is to be accomplished; 
and if we can make any serious impression upon France by Arms 
in the beginning, this Clergy will be of more efiect in the progress 
of the Business, than an hundred thousand Soldiers. I cannot de- 
scribe my anxiety on this Subject. The force sent, I pray to God, 
may not be found too late and too small. I have made my repre- 
sentations over and over again; but I thought too indulgently to 
myself of their force. The allied powers have msiny Objects in com- 
mon, and many separately; and I fear they are not all of them per- 
fectly consistent with each other, nor pursued in proper subordina- 
tion to their relative importance. The diminution of the power of 
France, as a State, is pursued as an Object, as well as its reforma- 
tion, as a distemperd State; but the latter is, in m)'' opinion, much 
the more important object of the two. Howe\'er, the war for its 
reduction is pursued, as the primary object, the extirpation of 
Jacobinism in that Country only as secondary^. The assistance 
given to the Royal Cause is only a diversion, when at last it is 
undertaken. From this grand mistake has arisen all the misfortunes 
which have happened to us in this Campaign, and I most ardently 
wish, that it may not be productive of further disasters. But I beg 
pardon for this digression from the subject of our correspondence. 

^ Winchester House stood between St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, and the 
river, the old palace of the Bishops of Winchester. It was built in 1107. 
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Mr. Wilmot tells me, that Winchester has a respite. I believe he 
will do everything that he ought, and I am myself convinced that 
Ministers, who think themselves, mean perfectly well, were led 
in to this by some persons in subordinate office who do not very well 
consider what they do; and are perhaps not very well affected to 
the persons or Cause of the unfortunate Exiles of France. 

I have the honour to be with the most sincere respect and regard, 
my dear Lord, your Lordships most faithful and obedient humble 
servant, 

Edm. Burke. 

Beconsfield, December i, 1793. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Ford, 
Bradford, Sanborn, and Norcross. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

SAMUEL LOTHROP THORNDIKE. 

By EDWARD STANWOOD. 



Samuel Lothrop Thorndike was born in Beverly, December 
28, 1829, and died at his home in Kendall Grreen (Weston), on 
June 18, 191 1. He was the son of Albert and Joanna Batch- 
elder (Lovett) Thorndike, and a descendant of an old Lincoln- 
shire family, the first ancestor of which came from England in 
1623 and settled at Beverly, then a part of Salem, in 1636. 
Of his four great grandfathers three were active and influential 
in the Revolutionary War. Nicholas Thorndike, a shipmaster 
and later a merchant in Beverly, was a mc^mber of the com- 
mittee on coast defence for Beverly and Salem. Josiah Batch- 
elder, his maternal grandfather on his mother's side, was a 
member of the first Provincial Congress, that met at Lexing- 
ton. Colonel Joseph Rea, his maternal grandfather on his 
father's side, was in command of a regiment in the New Jersey 
campaign. 

Mr. Thorndike was prepared for college at the Beverly Acad- 
emy and the Boston Latin School, entered Harvard in 1848, 
and was graduated in 1852. Even in college he gave evidence 
of that social disposition that, along with the lovable qualities 
which enable such a disposition to realize itself, was one of 
the most marked traits of his character. He was a member of 
A. A. 4>. and of the ^. B. K., President of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, and of the Institute of 1770, and deputy marshal of the 
PorceUian Club. 

He left college in the middle of his senior year and made a 
journey round the world with his classmate, William Sturgis 
Hooper, in a vessel engaged in the China trade belonging to 
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Mr. Hooper's father. On his return he entered the Harvard 
Law School and in 1854 received the degree of LL.B. He con- 
tinued his studies in the office of Sidney Bartlett, and in June, 
1855, was admitted to the Suffolk bar. Then he was for a 
time in the office of Rufus Choate, until he formed a partner- 
ship with his classmate, E. EUerton Pratt, under the firm 
name of Thorndike and Pratt. In 1859 he was appointed an 
Assistant Commissioner of Insolvency; in 1867 was admitted 
to practice before the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in the same year was appointed Register of Bank- 
ruptcy under the bankrupt law just enacted, and held the oflSice 
until the law was repealed. Already, in 1861, he had gone 
into the office of Mr. William H. Gardiner, with whom, and 
with his son, Charles P. Gardiner, he had an office for the care 
of trust property for forty-seven years, until the death of Mr. 
C. P. Gardiner, in 1908. 

His two great professional interests, that under the bank- 
rupt law, and the function of a trustee, were quite sufficient to 
occupy the time he devoted to business, and he never engaged 
very actively in such practice as required his appearance in 
court for the trial of cases. But they did not prevent his par- 
ticipation in many enterprises of great importance. A bare list 
of the institutions with which he was connected shows how broad 
were his activities and how high was the appreciation in the 
community of his business judgment. He was a director of the 
*^ Blair" roads and land companies in Iowa, before their ab- 
sorption by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway; a director 
and comptroller of the Atchison system; a director of the 
Lowell and Chicopee manufacturing companies; of the Boston 
and Roxbury Mill Corporation, of which he was president at 
the time of his death; trustee and vice-president of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank; trustee and member of the finance committee 
of the Perkins Institute. He was also, for a time, president 
of the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad Company. 

Engrossing as were his professional and business interests, 
they left him time for what was the passion of his life: music. 
He was identified with the musical history of Boston in an 
astonishing variety of ways. He never had any regular musi- 
cal education or training, which makes his prominence in the 
art all the more remarkable. ''He was gifted," his son has 
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written of him, ''with a baritone voice of not great strength or 
compass, but of very pleasing quaKty, which he used with 
great musical perception, especially in the singing of ballads 
and the style of song that used to be simg when he was in his 
prime." He sang in the choirs of the First Parish and St. 
Peter's churches in Beverly, in Christ Church in Cambridge, 
and for a while in Trinity Church, Boston, in the Chorus Club 
which was led by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, in the Handel and 
Haydn, and in the CeciUa, of which he was one of the founders 
and its first president. He had for some years charge of the 
Christmas music at St. Peter's, and was choirmaster at Christ 
Church. He also composed some pleasing pieces of church 
music. He was an early member of the Harvard Musical 
Association, its treasurer in 1872, and its president in 1894. 
During all the time that the Harvard Musical Association was 
giving symphony concerts in the old Music Hall (of which he 
was a director), and later in the new hall, in the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he sat in the same or a corre- 
sponding seat, and hardly ever missed a concert. Moreover, 
he was treasurer and vice-president of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and vice-president of the Choral Art 
Club. 

Early in life he became interested in freemasonry, and the 
list of his official connection with the various masonic bodies 
is almost as long as that which connects him with music. 
He became a mason in 1858, three years later was made Wor- 
shipful Master of Liberty Lodge, of Beverly, and at the time 
of his death was the senior Past Master. For twenty-five years, 
from 1884, he was one of the trustees of the Masonic Charity 
and Education Fund; in 1895 he was Deputy Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and in the same year 
became a member of St. Bernard Commandery of Knight 
Templars. In 1897 he received the highest masonic honor — 
the 33d degree. 

Yet the Hst of his social activities is not complete. He was a 
charter member of the Union, the St. Botolph, and the Tavern 
Clubs, and at the time of his death belonged not only to those 
clubs, but also to the Somerset, not to mention several lunch 
clubs. 

Nor were his associations simply with such clubs, organized 
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solely for social purposes, for he was a member of the Exam- 
iner Club, the New England Historic Genealogical Society, the 
Colonial Society, a member of the standing committee of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, President of the Old 
Cambridge Shakespeare Association, and at one time of the 
Beverly Shakespeare Club. He was treasurer of the Harvard 
Alumni Association from 1876 until 1904. He was elected a 
resident member of this Society at the December meeting in 
1 901, served one term as a member of the Council, was for two 
years a member of the House Committee, and acted in 1906 as 
one of the auditors of the treasurer's accounts. 

Mr. Thorndike was married, November 2, 1859, ^^ Anna 
Lamb Wells, daughter of the Hon. Daniel Wells, Chief Justice 
of the old Court of Common Pleas from 1844 until his death 
in 1854. At Mr. Thorndike's funeral, which was held at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, delegates were present from a large number 
of the societies and clubs of which he was a member, beside 
many personal friends. 

The foregoing dry catalogue of Mr. Thorndike's many-sided 
public, semi-pubHc, social, professional and private activities 
gives a true portraiture of him. He was a man of the hour, of 
his time. It could not be expected of one whose connection 
with the life of his time was so varied, that he would specialize 
in any one of them to such an extent as to leave any permanent 
monument to his own memory. He was one of those whose in- 
fluence is immediate upon his associates, and his influence was 
always wholesome and useful. His personaHty reveals itself 
in his love of human companionship, which manifested itself 
in his desire to be one in any association gathered for good 
fellowship, or for the promotion of any object for the benefit of 
society, of art, or of learning. Such a disposition is none the 
less useful and lasting because its influence can be observed and 
appreciated by the world only during the lifetime of him who 
exerts it, or even if the memory of it may fade away during that 
lifetime should he survive those upon whom its genial power 
has been directly exerted. The good that has been done re- 
mains, though men forget to whom they owe it. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

HENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES. 

By CHARLES PELHAM GREENOUGH. 



Henry Williamson Haynes, born at Bangor, Maine, Sep- 
tember 20, 1 83 1, son of Nathaniel Haynes and Caroline J. 
Williamson, was an active and eflScient member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society for many years. He was elected a 
Resident Member, June 12, 1879, and served as a member of 
the Council from 1881 to April, 1884. In 1896 he became 
Corresponding Secretary, which office he held until his death 
in Boston, February 16, 191 2. He was appointed a member 
of various important committees of the Society, such as the 
Committees to publish a volume of selections from the Pick- 
ering Papers in 1882; to arrange the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther in 1883 ; to facihtate 
the English genealogical researches of Henry F. Waters in 
1884; to make suitable acknowledgment of the gift of Francis 
Parkman in 1886; to consider the alleged discovery of America 
by the Northmen in 1887; to examine the Library and Cab- 
inet in 1892 and 1894; in relation to Dr. Ellis' bequest in 1895; 
with reference to sale of Tremont Street property in 1895; 
and lastly of the Committee to publish Judge Chamberlain's 
History of Chelsea. 

He prepared and presented Memoirs of Samuel Eliot, Judge 
Chamberlain, and E. W. Donald. He was a frequent speaker 
at the meetings of the Society and he paid tributes to F. W. 
Palfrey, Wm. F. Allen, Wm. W. Greenough, Mellen Chamber- 
lain, Edmund F. Slafter and Charles E. Norton. He also read 
carefully prepared papers on a great variety of subjects; among 
the most important were those on Apochryphal Runic In- 
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scriptions in 1888, on the Historical Character of Norse Sagas 
in 1890, on Samuel Sewall and Sir John Beaumont in 1890, 
and on the President's Ink Stand in 1909. He prepared and 
presented the Report of the Council in 1884, and the reports 
of various committees on which he served. 

He took part in the discussions at the meetings of the So- 
ciety, showing his extended studies in all branches of historical 
knowledge, speaking on the ** Motto of the Commonwealth,'' 
on the *^ Sewall Diary," on the '^ Custom of driving a pin or nail 
in a building," on **A Neglected Fact in EngHsh History," on 
''Indian Hemp," on ''Leif Ericson," and ''the Norse Sagas," 
on the "death of Ernst Curtius," on "N. Hobart's Verses," 
and other subjects. 

These details are given because they tend to show the widely 
diversified studies of Mr. Haynes. In fact he was born to be a 
scholar. As Fabre says in his memoirs, "We have aU of us, in 
different directions and in a greater or lesser degree, charac- 
teristics that brand us with a special mark, characteristics of 
an unfathomable origin; they exist because they exist and that 
is all that any one can say. The gift is not handed down, nor is 
it acquired, but it is improved by practice." 

In Mr. Haynes' class autobiography, written in 1853, he 
uses these words: "To the Boston Latin School I feel greatly 
indebted for what little classical taste and knowledge I may 
possess, and shall ever be happy to acknowledge my obhga- 
tions to the teachers for confirming and directing the fondness 
for literature which my grandfather [WilHam D. WilHamson, 
the historian] implanted and to which I owe the chief happiness 
of my Ufe." His fondness for Hterature was fostered and in- 
creased during his college course. After spending five years 
at the Boston PubUc Latin School he entered Harvard College 
and graduated in the Class of 185 1. He was chosen Class 
Secretary at graduation, and performed its duties until his 
death. 

After graduation he was, probably from lack of means, 
unable immediately to gratify his love for the Ufe of a scholar, 
and for two years he was a teacher in Dixwell's School in 
Boston. He then began to study law, and at the same time 
acted as private tutor to the son of John E. Thayer. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Boston, September, 1856. 

17 
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He was chosen a member of the School Committee of Bos- 
ton, 1857-60, and again from 1862-65, and later in 1879-80. 
He made several visits to Europe, on two occasions with young 
Thayer. He was not especially successful at the Bar, and 
was not mentally qualified for the conflicts of the lawyer. In 
1858 he was chosen a member of the Common Council of Bos- 
ton. During his fourth visit to Europe, in 1867, he was married 
at the American Legation in Paris, to Miss Helen Blanchard, 
the daughter of John A. Blanchard of Boston, and immedi- 
ately on his return to America accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Vermont, and in 1870 was 
appointed Professor of Greek and Librarian, which positions 
he resigned in 1873. Since that date he lived the Hfe of a 
scholar and devoted his time to Hterary pursuits and especially 
to the study of American Archaeology. He did not, however, 
neglect his duties as a citizen. 

He was appointed a Trustee of the Boston Public Library in 
1858-59, and again in 1880-95, where his ripe scholarship and 
wide knowledge of books made him a most valuable member. 
His advice was largely sought by the other trustees, and his 
failure to be again reappointed was regarded by them and the 
public as a great public loss. It was his accomplishments in 
book lore, in the modern languages, and in the sciences, that 
maintained high standards in the Public Library more than 
any other single influence. 

In 1880 he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was afterwards, in 1890, chosen Libra- 
rian, and served until 1899. He was early attracted to the 
study of American Archaeology and in 1879-80 delivered a 
course of six lectures at the Lowell Institute on the Prehistoric 
Archaeology of Europe. In 1879 he was one of the founders of 
the Archaeological Institute of America and one of the Executive 
Committee thereof since 1879. 

He was also a member, and for a while vice-president, of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, a member of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Society, The American Folk Lore Soci- 
ety, and the Anthropological Society of Washington. 

His classical knowledge was broad and deep and he kept him- 
self in touch with both Latin and Greek languages all his life. 
He acted on the Committee on Greek appointed by the Over- 
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seers of Harvard College in 1873, and wrote the report in 
which he highly approved the new system of instruction by 
lectures. 

He was an indefatigable reader and his command of many 
languages, ancient and modern, prompted him to form a large 
and learned hbrary. 

He devoted himself for the rest of his life to the study of 
archaeology, making frequent visits to Europe, attending 
meetings of fellow archaeologists and making collections of the 
most varied character. 

Of this side of his Ufe an archaeologist alone can do him ade- 
quate justice. Professor Peabody, in his short memoir of Mr. 
Haynes, describes his studies and life work in the following 
words: 

'^In American Archaeology his interest lay largely in the 
Southwest and the Mexican fields. The most important of 
the general articles by Professor Haynes are 'Progress of 
American Archaeology during the years 1889-99,' and the 
chapter in Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America 
on the ^Prehistoric Archaeology of North America,' and 'Early 
Explorations of New Mexico.' 

''In regard to the question of the antiquity of man in Amer- 
ica his interest never flagged; he took a middle ground be- 
tween those who acclaim each skull dug from the deeper depths 
and each culture not squaring at first sight with that of the 
red Indian as evidence of a plurality of races if not of ages of 
stone on this continent, and those on the other hand, who 
'make all things new' and will not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. 

"An original contribution of Professor Haynes to the mate- 
rial bearing on early man was the discovery by him in New 
England of a primitive type of stone chopper. This he brought 
out before the Boston Society of Natural History in the eight- 
ies, and he continued to hold much interest and faith in them 
until his death. The specimens are described in the catalogue 
which the present writer had the privilege of making in the 
presence of Professor Haynes as 'Specimens representing a 
culture in America possibly more primitive than the paleohthic; ' 
they were collected in the majority by him from 1880-90, and, 
often of white crystalline quartz, are of two types; they may 
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show a prepared cutting edge or a prepared point; the latter 
class resemble somewhat an Acheuleen * coup de poing ' of the 
triangular type; they are found in Northern Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, as well as in Connecticut and in 
Massachusetts in the vicinity of Boston. 

"Professor Haynes was one of the very few Americans to 
take an active and scientific interest in the Congresses, dis- 
cussions, collections and researches in the field of prehistoric 
archaeology abroad. 

"He was a man whose mind and heart were everywhere at 
home and with whom every man's mind and heart might find 
a home, if so be that they were wise, sound and of good report.'' 

Mr. Haynes* published various articles on archaeological and 
historical subjects in Scribner^s, the Nation, The Popular 
Science Monthly^ International Review, Science, American 
Antiquarian, and other publications. His wi^de scholarship 
was shown by the unusual variety of subjects treated in his 
various contributions, ranging from articles on the "Fossil 
Man," "Methods of Arrow Release," "Cotton Mather and 
his Slaves," to "Driving a Pin or Nail" and "Indian Wrist 
Guards." 

He was a man of rare modesty, of persistent study and of a 
genial disposition. 



